SPOT  NEWS  ANO  PEATUiltES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


From  left,  reporter  Angela  Parker,  photographer  Ovie  Carter  and  reporter  Pat  Krizmis 


Too  many  black  children 
die  in  Chicago* 

These  Journalists  found  out  why* 
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A  black  child  dies  following  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  diagnosis.  A  black  baby 
is  born  in  a  roach  infested  hovel.  A 
private  hospital  keeps  a  quota  system 
for  the  black  and  the  poor. 

These  conditions  were  disclosed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  after  a 
five  week  investigation  of  health  care 
among  Chicago's  black  children.  Our 
reporters  revealed  shoddy,  humiliating 


of  the  highest  black  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  nation. 

The  disclosures  prompted  immediate 
action  by  city  and  health  authorities- 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
health  care  crisis  among  the  most 
helpless  of  patients,  Chicago's  black 
infants  and  children. 

Chicago  responds  to  the  Tribune.  The 


treatment.  Medical  swindlers.  And  one  Tribune  responds  to  Chicago. 

QFnbimt 


U.S.  Setback  in  Times  Case 


Examiner  9, 
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Judge  liars  Injundion 
--  Paper  ('.aii'l  Print 
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riinnrm  in  VimiU 


On  Saturday,  June  19,  1971,  the  basic  editing  of  Hearst's  first 
newspaper  was  turned  over  to  journalism  students  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

The  students  wrote  editorials,  feature  articles  and  opinion  pieces. 
They  planned  the  handling  of  news  stories  and  had  responsibility  for  the 
make-up  of  the  paper. 

This  was  no  rigged  deal.  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  students  be  given  the  greatest  latitude  in  this  unique  test. 
They  were. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  help  give  the  Examiner  a  special  rele¬ 
vance.  Now  In  its  107th  year  of  service  to  the  Bay  Area,  the  Examiner 
remains  the  youngest  paper  in  town. 


(  If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  student  edited 
edition  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  just  drop  a  note  to 
The  Editor,  110  Fifth  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. ) 


. .  it  is  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  expose  to  the 
public  the 
maximum  amount 
of  information 
on  which  sound 
judgment  can  be 
made  by 
the  electorate.” 


Tlie  Winner 


—from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 
decision  in  the 
''Pentagon  Papers^'  case^ 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 

AN  EDITOR  IS  SAID  TO  BE  A  PERSON  who  knows 
very  little  about  a  deal  and  keeps  learning  less  and  less 

about  more  and  more  until  be  knows  practically  nothing 
about  everything. 

A  REPORTER  IS  A  PERSON  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  very'  little  and  who  goes  along  learning  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less  until,  finally,  be  knows  practically  every¬ 
thing  about  nothing. 

A  PUBLISHER  .STARTS  01  T  knowing  practically  every¬ 
thing  about  everything,  but  ends  up  knowing  nothing  about 
anything,  mainly  because  of  bis  association  with  reporters 
and  editors. 

And  now  you  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
editors,  reporters  and  publishers.  Our  authority  is  Lowell 
E.  Sunderland,  publications  manager  of  The  Rouse  Com¬ 
pany.  Columbia,  Maryland,  who  found  the  basic  piece 
from  which  this  “wbatcbamacallit”  was  derived  on  the 
wall  of  an  architect’s  office.  He  worked  it  over  for  Catch¬ 
lines  j-tyi)es  in  the  hope  we  get  a  kick  out  of  it.  Lowell 
writes  he  has  no  iilea  where  the  format  for  the  essay 
began. 

*  *  -x- 

THE  BY-LINE  under  an  Albuquerque  Journal  headline 
■■(’.rand  Jury  Indicts  25  in  .Activity  During  Riot”  was  that  of 
Barbara  Lawless. 

*  *  * 

E.ANT.ASTIC  FUN  TRE.ATS  in  return  for  contributions 

were  offered  by  non-commercial  KQED-tv,  San  Francisco,  in 
an  effort  to  raise  operating  funds.  For  instance:  A  week’s 
trip  to  Mexico  City  in  a  private  Victorian  railroad  car,  $20,000: 
a  week  at  the  Chateau  Mouton-Roths<’hild  as  the  guest  of 
Baron  and  Baroness  Philippe  de  Rothschild,  $15,000;  a 

months’  residency  and  instruction  in  tea  ceremony  in  Kyoto, 

^.5  000 

"  and  then  there  was  THIS  OFFERING:  A  week  as 

editor  of  a  one-man  weekly  newspaper,  the  Point  Reyes 
(Calif.)  Light  for  $2,000. 

^  *  ■Js* 

A  SIXTH-GRADER  PARKED  HER  PET  MOUSE  in  the 
coin  return  slot  of  a  school  pay  phone  in  a  Chicago  suburb, 
and  naturally  the  mouse  ran  up  the  slot  and  inside  the  phone. 

\  Bell  repairman  freed  the  pet  by  dismantling  the  phone. 
Pixies  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News  came  up  with  this  4  col. 
gem  for  their  1  paragraph  story:  “Yes,  Bell  repairmen  make 
mouse  calls.” 

*  «•  * 

SMITH’S  THE  N.AME — Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Jack 
-Smith  was  in  receipt  of  a  questionnaire  from  a  New  Yorker 
named  Liz  Smith  doing  research  for  a  book  called  “Smith.” 
Liz  wanted  to  know  a  few  things  and  Jack  answered  in  good 
faith.  For  instance,  had  he  ever  been  called  “Smitty”? 
.Answer:  “Once  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  cub  reporter,  I  was 
called  Smitty  by  an  assistant  city  editor.  I  avoideil  a  repetition 
of  this  by  leaving  my  employment.  It  is  my  practice  to  have 
no  social  contact  whatever  with  anyone  who  calls  me  Smitty.” 
-And  then  the  questionnaire  asked  if  Jack  had  found  the  name 
an  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  his  newspaper  career.  .Answer: 
"Both.  I  am  often  confu.sed  by  readers  with  a  colleague  named 
jack  Jones.  Sometimes  I  get  blamed  for  something  outrage¬ 
ously  in  error  that  he  wrote.  This  is  a  disadvantage.  Some¬ 
times  Jones  gets  blamed  for  something  outrageously  in  error 
that  I  wrote.  Tliis  is  an  advantage.” 

*  * 

“PITY  SOCRATES”  made  a  delicious  head  in  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal  TV  Magazine,  Image,  for  a  Ralph  Novak 
})iece  about  William  F.  Buckley  Jr’s  cocktail  press  conference 
marking  his  program  move  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 
.About  20  television  critics,  Novak  wrote,  “had  gathered  their 
pens,  notebooks  and  wits  for  a  try  at  asking  The  Question, 
the  one  that  would  render  Buckley  speechless.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  group  of  spoitswriters  trying  to  throw  a  pitch 
past  Henry  Aaron  .  .  .” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

22-24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

24-28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  meeting.  Americana  Hotel  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

29-31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

AUGUST 

6-7 — ^West  Texas  Press  Association.  Trade  Winds  Motel,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Oklahoma  editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner,  Okla. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

22-25 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

27-28 — UPl  editors  of  Oregon  &  Washington.  Sun  River,  Ore. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolinas.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

17- 18 — UPl  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18 —  Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 
Tex. 

18 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

25-26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain.  Montreal. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N  J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-12 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriot  Motor  Hotel, 
Saddlebrook,  NJ. 

10-16— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  KalulanI  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13- 16 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 

Pittsburgh. 
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The  Birmingham  News,  vitally  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  State's  youth,  has  presented 
the  Miss  Alabama  Pageant  for  over  a  half 
century.  Each  year  scholarships  totaling  more 
than  ‘38,000  are  awarded  to  the  lovely  and 
talented  girls  of  Alabama.  This  competition, 
created  and  continuously  sponsored  by 
The  Birmingham  News,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation— second  only  to  the  Miss  America 
Pageant.  Providing  these  opportunities  for 
succeeding  generations  is  a  privilege  as  well 
as  a  pleasure. 


Bitminaham 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse 
Newspapers  (Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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Receiving  stolen  property 

Not  long  ago  the  underground  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  published 
a  roster  of  underground  state  narcotics  agents  ivitli  their  home  ad¬ 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers.  Since  there  was  no  way  to  forbid 
jniblication  or  censor  it,  the  California  authorities  came  up  with 
tlie  novel  idea  of  cliarging  the  reporter  and  the  publisher  ivith  the 
felonv  of  receiving  stolen  property.  They  were  convicted. 

Last  October  Eii.-P  pointed  out  this  new  threat  to  a  free  jiress  and 
quoteil  a  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  which  said:  “The  Establish¬ 
ment  press  has  been  slow  to  grasp  what  the  implications  might  be  .  .  , 
Shouhl  this  case  stand  and  liecome  a  jirecedent,  the  impact  on  the 
investigative  eflbrts  of  the  jiress  to  disclose  wrongdoing  in  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  devastating.” 

Tlie  implications  of  that  case  are  now  clear  because  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  is  seeking  to  do  to  the  Xeie  York 
Times,  Washington  Post  and  Boston  Globe  with  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  seeking  to  determine  if  the  newspapers  had  violated  inter¬ 
state  theft  statutes  in  receiving  copies  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  And 
that  is  what  .\ttorncy  General  John  X.  Mitchell  meant  when  he  said 
on  Julv  1  “the  Department  of  Justice  is  continuing  its  investigation 
and  will  prosecute  all  those  who  have  violated  federal  criminal  laws 
in  connection  with  this  matter.” 

In  this  way,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  Nixon  administration 
seeks  revenge  against  newspapers  which  have  successfully  fought 
against  its  efforts  to  exert  prior  censorship. 

Thus  does  government  circumvent  the  clear  intention  of  the  First 
.\mendment  and  the  most  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
holding  that  .\mendment. 

Who  says  so? 

\’ice  President  .\gnew  got  some  newspaper  space  this  week  tvith 
his  statement,  made  in  .Addis  .\baba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  that  the 
leaders  of  government  he  had  talked  to  on  his  world  tour  were  “ap¬ 
palled  by  the  idea  that  a  private  businessman — namely,  the  editor  of 
a  ncws|)aper — tan  take  it  upon  himself  to  declassify  secret  government 
information.”  He  was  referring  to  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 

It  should  be  |X)inted  out  that  three  of  the  five  countries  he  had 
visited  up  to  that  jxjint  are  absolute  monarchies  (Kuwait,  Saudia 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia)  where  a  free  press  is  unheard  of  and  the  other 
two  (South  Korea  and  Singapore)  have  no  tradition  of  press  freedom. 
If  the  vice  president  was  looking  for  support  for  his  own  anti-press 
\  iews  he  certainly  went  to  the  right  places. 

The  House  and  CBS 

It  is  a  \icton’  for  broadcast  journalism  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  voted  against  the  proposal  to  cite  CHS  and  its  president  for 
contempt  of  C^ongress. 

It  is  disturbing  to  contemplate,  however,  that  *15%  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  who  voted  a|)parently  felt  either  that  broadcast  journalism  is 
not  protected  from  Congressional  harrassment  by  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment  or  that  Congressional  precedent  to  uphold  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  was  more  important  than  the  basic  issue. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
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letters 

I’OIJCY  STATEMENT 

Tiy  remarkable  coincidence  the  very 
day  that  E&P  (June  26)  arrived  with  a 
story  about  the  Louisville  newspapers’ 
policy  statement,  we  j)ut  up  a  notice  to 
employes  of  tlie  Miami  Metis  in  the  same 
area.  1  would  not  have  thought  to  send 
this  to  you  except  that  the  coincidence 
of  timing  and  the  obvious  demonstration 
of  great  minds  running  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  compels  it. 

Our  statement  on  Outside  Work,  Pos- 
siide  Conflicts,  etc.  follows: 

*  *  * 

Questions  of  propriety,  professional  ethics, 
possil)le  conflicts  of  interest,  etc.,  are 
always  with  us  in  the  newspaper  business. 
It  happens,  also,  that  we  become  in¬ 
trigued  with  outside  assignments  and 
free-lancing  that  can  grow'  to  an  extent 
that  compromise  our  obligations  to  the 
Miami  News.  The  following  policies  re¬ 
late  to  these  matters: 

1.  Employes  of  the  Miami  News  will 
avoid  representing  in  any  way  other  pri¬ 
vate  or  quasi-private  business  enterprises, 
especially  when  such  work  includes  public 
relations  activities  for  pay  or  for  free. 
This  includes  not  only  PR  work,  but 
testimony  in  behalf  of  a  private  interest 
before  any  judicial  body  or  public  com¬ 
mission  unless  under  suhpena  (in  which 
case  other  policies  prevail),  or  any  ap¬ 
pearance  other  than  in  a  civic,  public 
service  role.  In  short,  we  do  not  want  to 
appear  publicly  in  support  of  any  private 
interest  whatever. 

2.  While  it  is  the  nature  of  the  writer 
to  free-lance  or  to  perform  occasional  out¬ 
side  writing  or  correspondence,  or  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  such  distractions  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Each  person  with  a  regular  corre¬ 
spondence  or  stringer  outlet,  or  who  is 
doing  regular  chores  for  any  other  publi¬ 
cation,  radio  station  or  TV  station,  will 
he  expected  to  inform  his  department 
head  specifically  of  such  obligations  and 
indicate  how  much  time  per  week  he  is 
devoting  to  such  duties. 

Work  for  such  sources  should  he  per¬ 
formed  wholly  at  other  than  the  Miami 
News  working  times  and  working  spaces. 
.\ny  prolonged  or  continued  association 
in  addition  to  employment  here  that  would 
approach  or  equal  the  time  and  con¬ 
centration  demanded  by  work  for  the 
Miami  News  itself  would  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  one’s  basic  commitment 
resides. 

It  is  strictly  against  policy  for  any  non- 
News  photographic  w’ork  or  processing 
to  he  performed  at  the  Miami  News. 
W  riters  in  fairness  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restriction. 

3.  The  Miami  News  asks  staffers  not 
to  accept  public  relations  assignments 
for  any  organization,  including  churches, 
civic  clubs  or  other  community  under¬ 
takings,  either  as  a  paid  PR  representa¬ 
tive  or  as  a  volunteer  PR  committee  mem¬ 
ber  or  chairman. 

Let  us  make  clear  that  the  News  en¬ 
courages  all  employes  to  be  active  in 
civic,  church  and  community  affairs  in 
any  capacity  except  one  that  includes 
direct  responsibility  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  or  public  relations.  This  makes  it 
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easy  for  you  to  turn  down  appointment 
to  public  relations  duties  and  to  observe 
other  civic  obligations,  instead. 

The  Miami  News  urges  also  that 
staffers’  wives,  or  husbands,  as  the  case 
may  he,  decline  public  relations  duties 
for  their  civic  or  community  organizations. 
The  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  and 
the  casual  statements  in  some  quarters 
that  “Mrs.  Doe  can  get  stories  in  The 
News  because  her  husband  works  there,” 
damage  our  reputation,  even  though  we 
know'  they  are  not  true. 

This  item  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
staffers  whose  spouses  are  themselves  pro¬ 
fessional  writers  or  public  relations  peo¬ 
ple  and  who  are  employed  professionally 
in  PR  cai)acities. 

SYLVAN  AIF.YF.R 

Editor,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
‘IGUALAS’ 

Government-press  relations  in  Mexico 
are  as  peaceful  as  a  siesta. 

Mexico  doesn’t  have  a  Vice  President, 
and  the  President  and  the  press  generally 
have  nothing  but  nice  things  to  say  about 
and  to  each  other. 

But  some  critics  of  Mexican-style  journal¬ 
ism  claim  this  friendship  bond  is  based 
on  the  willingness  of  journalists  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  subtle  but  real  pressures  from  the 
government.  One  such  pressure  is  the 
financial  dependence  of  many  reporters 
on  the  particular  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  he  covers  as  a  beat. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  most  other  Latin 
American  countries  reporters  receive  very 
low'  salaries  and  they  must  rely  on  other 
sources  for  additional  income.  For  gov¬ 
ernmental  reporters  these  sources  often 
are  the  very  officials  who  also  are  their 
news  sources. 

“Every'  government  department  has  a 
monthly  payroll  for  regular  ‘beat  re¬ 
porters’  and  some  extra  for  other  journal¬ 
ists  who  can  help  get  favorable  publicity 
for  the  department,”  a  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  Mexico  City  newspaper  told  this 
writer. 

These  payments  are  called  “igualas” 
and  are  well-known  but  seldom  mentioned 
in  Mexican  journalistic  circles.  Questions 
about  “igualas”  usually  are  answered 
with  denials,  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  or 
ambiguous  replies. 

Fau.sto  Zapata,  chief  press  officer  of 
President  Luis  Echeverria,  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  that  the  Mexican  government  is 
large  and  he  can’t  say  what  goes  on  be¬ 
tween  all  officials  and  reporters.  But  he 
said  at  “responsible  levels”  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  journalism  these  payments  “are 
not  a  problem.” 

He  added:  “I  don’t  know  any  new'sman 
receiving  ‘igualas’  from  the  government 
and  who  confesses  openly  about  it  and 
who  acts  in  consequence.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  new'sman  who  because  of  an 
‘iguala’  sells  his  services  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.’  ’ 

Zapata  has  drawn  praise  from  both 
local  and  foreign  reporters  since  he  took 
office  with  President  Echeverria  last  De¬ 
cember.  Past  administrations  often  took 
the  view  that  if  they  had  anything  to  tell 
the  press  they  would  issue  a  press  release, 
and  if  not  they  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered. 

President  Echeverria  ordered  “com¬ 
plete  openess”  of  government  to  the  press, 
and  Zapata  has  put  much  of  his  time 
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into  making  information  and  officials 
available  to  reporters. 

The  President’s  office  itself  gives  quiet 
payments  to  reporters  to  help  them  cover 
“expenses”  in  reporting  on  his  activities. 
Echeverria  makes  frequent  trips  to  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Mexico  and  all  Mexican  re¬ 
porters  receive  free  travel,  hotel  rooms, 
meals  and  about  $40  “expense  money.” 
P'oreign  correspondents  get  free  trips  but 
do  not  take  money. 

According  to  one  foreign  correspondent 
who  has  good  contacts  in  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  press.  President  Echeverria 
tried  to  stop  these  traditional  payments 
several  months  ago  because  he  thought 
they  hurt  Mexico’s  image  as  a  nation  with 
a  free  press.  But  the  President  reinstated 
the  payments  when  reporters  raised  a 
storm  of  protest,  claiming  they  needed 
the  money  to  support  their  families. 

The  payments  are  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  “good  press”  for  the  President. 
Direct  criticism  of  the  chief  executive  is 
almost  unknown  in  Mexican  journalism. 

The  President  is  a  strong  father  figure 
to  the  nation  and  to  a  degree  is  considered 
above  criticism. 

JIM  DAVIS 

The  writer  worked  for  the  Corpus-Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  four  years  before 
receiving  an  lAPA-La  Prensa  Scholarship, 
donated  by  the  Knight  Foundation,  and 
previously  worked  for  UPl  in  .iustin, 
Te.xas,  and  Little  Rock  Ark.  He  holds 
degrees  in  journalism  and  political  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  University  of  Mexico  with 
his  scholarship.  He  works  part-time  for 
L  I* I  in  Mexico  City. 


Short  Takes 

One  watch  can  be  used  in  slide  rule 
calculations  while  the  “Pulsonieter”  en¬ 
ables  doctors  to  quickly  calculate  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  purse. — Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

♦  *  * 

The  children  were  found  when  juve¬ 
nile  officers  went  to  the  commune  to  take 
into  custody  a  64-year-old  runaway 
girl  and  return  her  to  her  parents. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  * 

Fashion  excitement  in  small  hole,  pos¬ 
sibly  cau.sed  by  a  gunshot,  was  put  in  a 
large  picture  w'indow  at  his  home  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  ...  —  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Hi  ^  * 

Recent  ladies’  day  participants  have 
been  Susan  Crain  and  her  tiny  brain  . . . 
— Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

H:  *  He 

He  saw  Miss  G  bouncing  a  wall 
off  a  w'all  in  Sydney  10  years  ago. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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A“The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  the 
number  one  medium  for  Swank’s  men’s 
accessories  and  toiletries  because  of  its 
responsive  male  readership.  Also,  its 
‘trade  reach’  is  larger  and  more  effective 
than  any  trade  magazine’.’ 

MARSHALL  TULIN  PRESIDLNT  Of  SWANK  INC 
(AG!  fJCY  SHALL!  R  RU!ilN  COMI’ANV  INC  ) 


Q.  Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other 
magazine? 
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Half  of  nation’s  dailies 
now  in  group  ownerships 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


By  Raymond  B.  Nixon 

U.S.  daily  newspapei*  groups, 
already  at  an  all-time  high  in 
total  number  of  papers  and  total 
circulation,  have  attained  an 
average  size  of  5.7  dailies  per 
group,  equal  to  the  highest  av¬ 
erage  on  record. 

This  fact  emerges  from  an 
analysis  of  the  list  of  group 
dailies  compiled  by  this  writer 
for  the  1971  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book.  The 
list  has  been  updated  to  include 
changes  since  January  1,  in¬ 
cluding  the  merger  of  Federated 
Publications  into  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Gannett  Company. 

The  addition  of  Federated’s 
7  dailies  to  Gannett’s  37  gave 
Gannett  44  dailies  and  18  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  If  “all-day”  papers 
are  counted  as  two,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done,  the  Gannett  total  is 
45  dailies.  But  counted  either 
way,  Gannett  moved  ahead  of 
the  Thomson  group’s  total  of 

The  author  is  retiring  this 
motith  as  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  International  Communi¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Since  1945  he  has 
written  many  articles  on  news¬ 
paper  oicnership  trends,  of 
which  this  is  the  latest.  He  also 
compiles  the  annual  list  of  daily 
newspaper  groups  for  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book. 


43  dailies  and  16  Sundays  to  be¬ 
come,  in  number  of  papers,  the 
largest  group  in  U.S.  history. 

On  January  1,  there  were  157 
daily  newspaper  groups  owning 
879  dailies,  or  half  the  U.S. 
total  of  1,748.  Early  this  year, 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  own¬ 
ers  bought  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  and  Harte-Hanks  bought 
papers  in  Ohio  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  bringing  the  group  total 
to  883. 

Gannett’s  acquisition  of  the 
J.  Warren  McClure  group  of 
two  dailies  in  Vennont  and 
Pennsylvania  on  January  6,  plus 
the  merger  with  Federated,  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  groups 
from  157  to  155  but  increased 
the  average  size,  in  rounded 
figures,  to  5.7  papers  per  group, 
the  same  as  the  record  in  1933 
when  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
led  the  field  both  in  number  and 
in  circulation. 

Circulation  rankings 

A  check  of  circulation  figures 
in  the  1971  Year  Book  reveals 
that  group-owned  newspapers 
now  hold  63%  of  the  total  U.S. 
circulation  on  weekdays,  65%  on 
Sundays.  This  also  is  a  record. 

As  the  tables  show,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  group  of  eight 
dailies  still  leads  by  a  wide  mar¬ 


gin  in  total  circulation — daily, 
Sunday  and  seven-day.  (“Seven- 
day  circulation”  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  papers  sold  in 
one  week.)  The  Gannett  group 
has  moved  into  sixth  place  in 
both  total  daily  and  seven-day 
circulation,  and  ranks  eighth  on 
Sundays. 

In  proportion  of  total  U.S. 
circulation,  no  other  group  has 
ever  approached  the  percentage 
controlled  by  the  old  Hearst 
“chain”  at  its  peak.  In  1935, 
Hearst  papei*s  held  13.6%  of  the 
total  daily  circulation  in  the 
country  and  24.2%  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  circulation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  group 
now  has  5.8%  of  the  total  daily 
circulation  and  9.5%  Sunday. 
Gannett’s  share  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  is  3.1%  daily  and  2.4% 
Sunday. 

The  Thomson  group,  the 
leader  for  several  years  in  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  has  1.3%  of  the 
daily  circulation,  and  less  than 
1%  on  Sunday. 

Changes  in  leaders 

By  a  coincidence,  Gannett 
also  was  the  leader  in  number 
of  dailies  owned  in  1945,  when 
this  writer  made  his  first  study 
of  newspaper  groups.  At  that 
time  the  original  company 
formed  by  Frank  E.  Gannett 
had  19  dailies.  It  had  been 
growing  in  size  while  the 


CROUP  OWNERSHIP  OF  U.S. 
D.AILIES,  1910-71 

Year 

Groups  Papers 

Av. 

1910 

13 

62 

4.7 

1923 

31 

153 

4.9 

1930 

55 

311 

5.6 

1933 

63 

361 

5.7 

1935 

59 

329 

5.6 

1940 

60 

319 

5.3 

1945 

76 

368 

4.8 

1954 

95 

485 

5.1 

1961 

109 

552 

5.1 

1967 

160 

817 

5.1 

1968 

1.59 

828 

5.2 

1971  (1/1) 

1.57 

879 

5.6 

1971  (7/1) 

155 

883 

5.7 

Hearst  chain,  which  had  set  a 
record  of  26  dailies  and  17  Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  1935,  had  been 
declining.  The  Hearst  group  is 
now  down  to  8  dailies  and  7 
Sunday  papers. 

The  Scripps-Howard  group, 
which  was  second  to  Hearst  in 
both  number  of  papers  and  total 
circulation  in  1935,  is  now 
fourth  in  seven-day  circulation 
and  eighth  in  numbers,  with  17 
dailies.  The  22  dailies  of  the 
Newhouse  group  have  risen  to 
second  place  in  seven-day  cir¬ 
culation,  with  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  (11)  in  third  place  and 
Hearst  fifth,  following  Scripps- 
Howard. 

Following  Gannett  and  Thom¬ 
son  as  No.  3  and  4  in  numbers 
of  papers  are  two  groups  of  rel¬ 
atively  small  dailies,  Scripps 
League  (31)  and  Donrey  M^ia 
(25).  Another  group  of  small 
dailies.  Freedom  Newspapers, 
with  22  papers,  is  tied  with 
Newhouse  for  fifth  place  in 
numbers. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


CHANGING  OWNERSHIP  STRUCTURE  OF  U.S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY,  1880-1971* 

(Counting  English-language  dailies  of  general  news  content  only] 


1880 

1909-10 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

1961 

1968 

197' 

Circulation  (thousands)  . 

3,093 

22,426 

27,791 

39,589 

41,132 

45,955 

58.080 

61,561 

62.107 

Total  Dailies  . 

850 

2,202 

2,042 

1,942 

1,878 

1,744 

1,763 

1,749 

1,748 

Total  Daily  Cities . 

389 

1,207 

1,295 

1,402 

1,426 

1,396 

1,461 

1,500 

1,511 

One-Daily  Cities  . 

149 

509 

716 

1,002 

1,092 

1,107 

1,222 

1,285 

1,304 

%  of  Total  . 

38.3 

42.2 

55.3 

71.5 

76.6 

79.3 

83.6 

85.6 

86.3 

One-Combination  Cities** . 

1 

9 

27 

1 12 

149 

161 

160 

148 

141 

Joint-Operation  Cities** . 

4 

II 

18 

22 

21 

Total  Non-Competitive  Cities 

150 

518 

743 

1,114 

1,245 

1,279 

1,400 

1,455 

1,474 

%  of  Total  Cities  . 

38.6 

42.9 

57.4 

79.4 

87.3 

91.6 

95.8 

97.0 

97.5 

Cities  with  Two  or  More  Competing  Dailies 

239 

689 

552 

288 

181 

117 

61 

45 

37 

1910 

1923 

Number  of  Groups  and  Chains  . 

13 

31 

55 

60 

76 

109 

159 

157 

Number  of  Group  Papers . 

62 

153 

311 

319 

368 

560 

828 

879 

Average  Number  per  Group 

4.7 

4.9 

5.6 

5.3 

4.8 

5.1 

5.2 

5.6 

Number  of  Inter-City  Dailies** 

20 

68 

89 

98 

*Sources:  Figures  from  1945  to  1971  are  from  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  for  years  cited,  with  minor  corrections.  Sources  for  earlier  years 
are  given  in  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  "Trends  in  Daily  Newspaper  Ownership  since  1945,"  Journalism  Quarterly,  31:7  (Winter  1954).  Numbers  of  papers 
are  for  January  I  of  each  year,  circulations  as  reported  for  previous  September  30. 

** Definitions:  A  "one-combination"  city  has  a  single  morning  paper  and  a  single  evening  paper  under  the  same  ownership.  A  "joint-operation  '  city  is  one 
in  which  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper  combine  their  production  and  also  usually  their  business  operations,  but  retain  separate  ownership  and  editorial 
independence.  An  "inter-city"  daily  is  the  dominant  local  paper  in  two  or  more  adjacent  non-metropolitan  cities.  Several  inter-city  dailies  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  different  editions  under  separate  mastheads,  with  some  variations  in  local  news  content. 


INAE  panels 
will  contact 
4-A  groups 

Organization  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Xewsiiajjer  Advertising: 
Executives  committee  alonp  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  constructed  by  the 
AAAA  Newspaper  Committee 
has  been  effected. 

The  announcement  was  made 
in  Los  Angeles  this  week. 

Josei)h  P.  Lynch,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  advertising  for  the 
Pont,  is  chairman  of 
the  iU‘W  committee,  the  INAE 
Advertising  Agency  Pelations 
Committee. 

The  committee  has  four  sub¬ 
committees  to  facilitate  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  exchange  of  ideas 
bearing  on  jiroblems  within  the 
newspaper  advertising  business 
and  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  subcommittees  are: 

Tiates  and  Data:  Buck  Jor¬ 
dan,  manager,  general  advertis¬ 
ing.  Cliicaf/n  Tribune /Chicago 
Tixluji;  Maurice  Ruchart,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  Louisville 
Courier  -  Journal  &  Times; 
Chuck  Healy,  president,  Cres- 
mer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.;  Dick  Lundgren, 
assistant  genei-al  manager  and 
dii'cctor  of  advertising,  Roel:- 
ionl  Star,  Kenister-Repuhlie. 

Reseai'ch  aTul  Circulation: 
Roy  Duckwoi'th,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  Xeiv  York 
\eus;  Charles  Clarke,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Milwaukee 
Journal  &  Sentinel;  Bill  Los- 
toski,  advertising  director, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Dick 
Splittorf,  president,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

iMedia  Services:  Laurie  Her¬ 
man,  vicepresident,  sales  and 
marketing,  St.  Petersburf/  Times 
and  Eveninfi  Independent ;  Bob 
I.ambei’t,  president.  Story  & 
Kelly-.Smith  Inc.;  Bill  Scrivner, 
advertising  manager,  Captal 
Times  and  iri.scoH.sab?  State 
Jouruid;  Jim  Urban.ski.  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Tampa  Tribune- 
Times. 

S|)ectaColor:  George  Bellano, 
advertising  director,  Providence 
Journal  Company;  Mel  Tharp, 
advertising  director,  Columbus 
Dispateh  Citizen-Journal;  Tom 
Gonnley,  advertising  director, 
Cineinnati  Enquirer;  Herb  Mol¬ 
oney,  president,  Bianham-Mol- 
oncy  Inc. 

• 

Posted  to  Peking 

John  Burns,  British  and  Van¬ 
couver  B.C.  newsman,  has  been 
posted  to  Peking  by  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  His  father.  Bob 
Burns,  is  British  Information 
officer  at  Vancouver, 


Auto  makers  must  prove  puffs 

Exercising  some  of  its  new  powers,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  ordered  seven  automobile  manufacturers — do- 
me.stic  and  foreign — to  support  their  advertising  claims. 

l  ord  was  directed  to  justify  its  claim  that  its  LTD  is  “over 
TOO  percent  ((uieter”  and  General  Jlotors  must  prove  its  assertion 
that  the  Chevrolet  Chevelle  has  “109  advantages  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  old  before  its  time.” 

The  oiders  were  said  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  told  to  submit  evidence  to  document  their  sales 
puffs  on  radio  and  television  and  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  FTC  also  began  a  crackdown  on  what  it  considers  to  l>e 
decejitive  ads  run  by  career  schools,  mostly  in  classified  columns. 


BoA  promoting  line 
method  in  color  ads 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
is  promoting  the  use  of  the  line 
technique,  rather  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  engraving  dot,  for 
color  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Describing  the  project  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  in  Los  Angeles 
this  week,  BoA  president  Jack 
Kauffman  predicted  it  would 
spark  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
use  of  ROP  color  in  newspapers, 
particularly  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  line  technique  in  repro¬ 
ducing  art  will  open  u])  news- 
na])ers  to  color  ads  which  na¬ 
tional  finns  and  their  agencies 
have  tended  to  confine  to  mag¬ 
azines,  Kauffman  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new 
color  technique  would  give  the 
advertiser  the  strong  impact  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  achieving  with 
])oster  color,  but  would  retain 
the  realistic  quality  of  photog- 
rai)hy. 

Furthermore,  the  color  tech¬ 
nique  would  cost  only  about 
70%  as  much  as  the  i)lates  con¬ 
ventionally  used  in  reproducing 
color  photography,  Mi’.  Kauff¬ 
man  stated. 

Bureau  experimental  work 
with  full  color  line  printing 
from  photographic  art  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
research  laboratory  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean  which  have  a  color  sched¬ 
ule  from  a  local  Coca-Cola  bot¬ 
tler. 

Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  Bureau 
presentation  at  the  INAE  con¬ 
vention  saw  five  color  ads  pi’o- 
duced  on  newsprint  by  the  line 
process.  In  each  instance,  the 
Bureau,  working  with  the 
agency  involved,  had  obtained 


the  original  artwork  for  an  ad 
which  had  already  run  on  slick 
paper’.  This  artwork  was  then 
used  to  prepare  full  color  ads 
by  a  line  process.  The  ads  were 
printed  on  newsprint  at  the 
plant  of  the  Nashville  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Bureau  will  follow  up  its 
presentation  with  showings  of 
the  full  color,  line  ads  to  crea¬ 
tive.  production  and  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  advertising  agencies 
at  luncheon  meetings  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  New  York 
meeting  is  set  for  July  20  in 
the  Four  Seasons  restaurant, 
and  the  Chicago  group  will 
meet  at  the  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel  on  July  27. 

Steve  Sohmer,  vicepresident 
and  creative  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  stated  that  with  the  line 
techniques,  “an  advertiser  is 
going  to  have  an  easier  time 
using  color  in  the  newspaper, 
with  better  results.” 

“And  beyond  that,”  Sohmer 
said,  “he’ll  add  a  graphic  im¬ 
pact  to  his  advertising  that  is 
only  available  to  him  using  this 
process  in  this  medium  —  the 
newspaper.” 

In  another  color  presentation, 
Larry  Goodman,  Bureau  vice- 
president  for  chain  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  noted  the  im¬ 
portance  of  color  in  building 
memorability  for  advertising. 
“It  gives  you  moi’e  meaningful 
information  about  what  you  are 
seeing,  and  it  makes  a  far 
greater  im])ression  on  you  be¬ 
cause  of  it,”  Goodman  pointed 
out. 

He  said:  “Getting  color  art 
ready  for  the  paper  takes  only 
a  modicum  more  effort  than 
black  and  white — but  the  re¬ 
sults  in  terms  of  sales  will  be 
well  worth  it.”  He  further 
stated  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  color  because  it  looks  a 
lot  more  demanding  than  it  is. 


Preprint  fee 
asked  to  help 
NPC  in  crisis 

A  ])lan  to  save  Newspaper 
P  <-  arint  Corp.,  in  a  financial 
crisis,  was  put  up  to  members 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  at  their 
summer  conference  this  week 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  non-jirofit  corporation, 
formed  in  1966  with  capital 
shares  sold  to  about  .“00  jiub- 
lishers,  sells  and  services 
SiiectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  roll-fed 
lireprint  Inserts  among  national 
adverti.'jers  and  agencies. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  NPC 
board  of  directors  on  Sunday  it 
was  reiiorted  that  .$2.50,000  has 
been  spent  and  there  is  need  for 
immediate  funds  to  meet  month¬ 
ly  expenses  without  calling  on 
the  jiublishers  for  additional 
capital. 

Hcqiiosled  fees 

Board  chairman  Mark  Arnold, 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  reported  to  the  INAE  ses¬ 
sion  on  Tue.sday  that  NPC  was 
authorized  to  request  all  dailies 
to  pay  fees  for  preprint  services 
at  not  over  25c  per  1,000. 

Arnold  advised  publishers  to 
raise  their  own  preinint  rates 
to  build  in  the  fee.  Preiirinted 
supplements  that  run  at  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  will  be  a  separate 
service  responsibility  of  NPC. 

If  this  plan  works,  Arnold 
.said,  NPC  will  be  sustained  on 
a  longterm  financial  basis.  One 
reason  for  its  present  difficulties, 
be  exiilained,  is  that  Sjiecta- 
Color  and  Hi-Fi  jireprint  adver¬ 
tising  has  reached  a  plateau. 

NPC,  he  noted,  has  been  as¬ 
sisting  major  national  accounts 
and  agencies  in  the  iilacement 
of  iireprinted  inserts.  He  men¬ 
tioned  Eastman  Kodak,  Chev¬ 
rolet,  Renfield  Importers  and 
Liggett  &  Myers  among  those 
companies  lieing  benefited. 

• 

Haokeiisark  Reeonl 
will  start  shopper 

The  Record  of  Hackensack, 
N.J.  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
shopper,  the  County  News 
Weekly,  that  will  be  carrier-de¬ 
livered  each  Thursday  to  85,000 
homes  in  51  towns  in  northern 
New  Jersey. 

Frank  Savino,  the  Record’s 
advertising  director,  reported 
plans  for  it  at  a  session  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  on  Wednesday.  He  said 
the  Record’s  experience  in  help¬ 
ing  a  shopping  center  to  dis¬ 
tribute  inserts  to  non-Record 
homes  had  inspired  the  project. 
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Bureau  finds  flaws 
in  audience  research 

|{y  Jerry  \V’alker  Jr. 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
found  several  flaws  in  the  news¬ 
paper  audience  study  project 
which  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  i)lans  to  activate  in 
the  fall. 

Leo  Bopart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Buieau,  detailed  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  reporter  after 
Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  i)resident, 
explained  to  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News|)aper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  this  week  in 
Los  Angeles  that  the  proposed 
ABC  data  would  become  “a  sec¬ 
ond  source  of  newsi)aner  audi¬ 
ence  information,”  (E&P,  July 
10). 

The  ABC  j)rogram,  Wolcott 
emi)hasized,  is  intended  to  com¬ 
plement  the  detailed  audience 
research  that  individual  news- 
I)apers  aie  buying  from  com¬ 
mercial  companies  in  that  field. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  an  al¬ 
ternative  or  substitute  for  that 
data,  Wolcott  said. 

.Sliorlcuniings  noted 

Bogart  said  the  Bureau  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  co¬ 
operate  with  ABC  in  the  pilot 
research  .study  that  will  involve 
four  markets.  Also,  since  the 
Bureau’s  views  on  the  project 


had  been  invited,  he  called  at¬ 
tention  to  what  the  Bureau  and 
he  personally  consider  to  be  its 
shortcomings  in  four  respects. 

1.  It’s  a  Bureau  premise,  Bog¬ 
art  said,  that  when  a  newspaper 
l)ays  for  research  it  must  have 
the  option  to  report  the  findings 
or  not.  Under  the  ABC  plan  all 
control  over  the  research  and 
the  results  would  be  out  of  the 
newspapei  ’s  hands. 

2.  The  Bureau  believes  the 
newspape r -  sponsored  studies 
should  augment  the  basic  demo¬ 
graphics  with  studies  on  reader- 
.shij),  buying  habits  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  etc.  The  ABC  research 
would  not  permit  extras. 

3.  The  Bureau  plan  for  indi¬ 
vidual  newsi)aper  studies  has  an 
advantage  over  ABC’s  plan  by 
permitting  flexibility  in  the  geo- 
grai)hical  scope.  Newspaper 
data  must  be  presented  for  the 
home  county  or  metropolitan 
area  but  also  may  be  gathei-ed 
on  any  basis  for  proper  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  primary  market, 
whether  it  be  a  tv-type  area,  sub¬ 
urban  groui)ing  or  any  custom¬ 
ized  foim  suitable  to  its  char¬ 
acter.  A  moiming  and  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  might  each  promote 
their  audiences  on  different  geo¬ 
graphical  basis  while  supplying 


figures  for  the  Standard  Meti'O- 
politan  Area  for  national  com¬ 
parisons. 

On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Bogart,  ABC  will  pi-esent 
data  for  all  papers  on  the  same 
basis.  It  will  report  research  to 
advertising  agencies  whether 
the  newspapei's  think  it  makes 
sense  or  does  not.  This  is  the 
system  that  prevails  in  the 
broadcast  ratings  business 
which  has  no  tangible  reference 
l)oints  for  audience  estimates  as 
the  newspapers  have  wdth  ABC. 

The  fourth  disadvantage  is 
that  ABC  would  have  all  news¬ 
paper  audience  studies  emanate 
from  one  standard  source, 
whei'eas  the  Bureau  encourages 
a  variety  of  research  obtained 
from  suppliers  competing  to 
produce  better  studies  more 
consonant  with  the  special 
needs  of  newspaper  clients. 

It  was  his  personal  opinion, 
Bogait  said,  that  the  ABC  plan 
would  not  be  met  with  c>>pers 
by  newspapers,  especially  those 
in  competitive  situations. 

Under  the  Bureau  plan,  88 
studies  either  are  in  hand  or  on 
the  way  with  the  approval  of 
the  newspapers. 

May  add  census  data 

Wolcott  told  the  admen  that 
the  individual  reports  were  not 
adequate  to  permit  a  meaning¬ 
ful  analysis.  He  disclosed  that 
ABC  is  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bi’oadening  its  circula¬ 
tion/audience  data  with  Fourth 
Count  Census  Data.  This  would 
allow  advertising  buyers  to  ob¬ 


tain  a  ranking  of  markets  by 
demographic  characteristics. 

C.  D.  J.  Lafferty,  marketing 
director  of  Bi-anham-Moloney, 
newspaper  representatives, 
urged  newspapers  not  to  scuttle 
their  syndicated  research  ef¬ 
forts  because  ABC  has  decided 
to  do  the  job  for  them.  The  new 
data,  he  said,  provides  a  most 
important  tool  for  the  sale  of 
national  advertising. 

Ray  G.  DiPiazza,  market  re¬ 
search  manager  for  the  Lonrf 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Tele  pram,  said  the  Re¬ 
search  Advisoi-y  Committee  of 
INAE  is  working  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  develop  a  standard  re¬ 
search  format  for  data  useful 
to  retailers. 

• 

Classified  income  up 
with  7-day  rate  plan 

A  single  rate  plan  for  classi¬ 
fied  ads — 3  lines  for  7  days  for 
$7.98 — has  boosted  income  as 
much  as  20  percent  for  the 
Gannett  newspaper.  Today,  at 
Cocoa,  Fla.  The  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  is  up  about  2,5  percent, 
business  manager  Joseph  T. 
Lyons  told  the  INAE  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  this  week. 

With  the  abandonment  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  rates,  Lyons 
said,  the  sales  force  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  7-day  plan  which 
effected  a  22-cent  increase  in 
the  rate.  The  minimum  2-day 
run  for  ads  isn’t  being  pushed 
because  the  salesmen  get  a 
special  commission  for  the  new’ 
plan  that  began  June  1. 


Media  Records  needs  publisher  pledges 


In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  keep 
Media  Records  in  business,  an 
immediate  financial  commitment 
was  sought  from  subscribing 
newsi)apers  at  a  special  meeting 
of  advei  tising  executives  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Tuesday. 

'The  meeting,  attended  by  200 
l)ersons,  mo.'stly  adveitising 
managers  and  representatives  of 
1()1  newspapers,  took  place 
under  the  auspices  of  Laurence 
T.  Herman,  chairman  of  the 
linage  measurement  committee 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives. 

“Time  has  run  out,”  Herman 
declared.  “Unless  commitments 
for  financial  sujiport  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  Friday,  Areata  Na¬ 
tional  Corp.  is  prepared  to  close 
down  the  business.” 

Later,  Areata  extended  the 
deadline  to  August  13. 

Publishers  w’ere  told  to  return 
the  letters  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  for  compilation. 

Publishers  of  subscribing 
newspapers  w’ere  asked,  in  a 
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form  letter  of  intent,  to  guar¬ 
antee  prepayment  for  services 
covering  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  by  August,  at  rates 
now’  in  effect,  and  to  pay  150 
percent  more  for  services  in  the 
next  six  months. 

The  average  new’spaper,  Her¬ 
man  said,  is  paying  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  about  $6,000  a  year.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question,  Herman  said 
it  w’ould  take  about  $5  million 
to  finance  a  new’  operation  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Media  Records  but  it 
w’ould  entail  a  time  gap  in  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  records  that  go 
back  about  50  years. 

Areata  Corporation,  w’hich  ac¬ 
quired  Media  Records  in  the 
past  year,  has  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  it  w’ants  “out” 
because  MR  is  economically  not 
viable.  The  firm  has  offered  to 
sell  the  service  to  anyone  for  $1. 

Edw’ard  Crimmins,  managing 
director  of  Advertising  Data 
Services,  another  division  of 
Areata,  has  agreed  to  run  Me¬ 
dia  Records  if  the  subscribers 
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agree  to  the  conditions  for  fi¬ 
nancing  it. 

Crimmins  said  he  w’ould  need 
the  signed  lettei’s  of  intent  in 
order  to  obtain  bank  loans  up  to 
$600,000  to  put  the  company  on 
a  break-even  course  the  first 
year. 

Several  admen,  at  Hei-man’s 
request,  testified  to  the  value  of 
Media  Records  sei’vices.  Espe¬ 
cially  strong  pleas  to  continue 
the  business  were  voiced  by 
new’spaper  lepresentatives  and 
spokesmen  for  new’spaper  groups 
that  have  public  stock  ow’nei- 
ship.  The  latter  emphasized 
that  the  security  analysts  and 
brokers  depend  on  the  data  to 
know  the  health  of  the  industry. 

Bureau  of  Advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  said  the  lack  of  new’s¬ 
paper  linage  measurements  aiid 
expenditures  w’ould  be  harmful 
to  its  sales  efforts  and  provide 
competitors  w’ith  an  opportunity 
to  create  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  potential  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  Bureau  pleaded  also 


for  comparative  information  on 
retail  advertising. 

Ciimmins  said  segments  of 
the  financial  community  already 
pay  Media  Records  about  $10,- 
000  a  year  for  services. 

In  a  roll  call,  30  ad  execu¬ 
tives  and  representatives  said 
they  W’ould  recommend  that 
their  publishers  sign  the  letter 
of  financial  support.  Neither 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  nor  Netv 
York  Times  representatives 
would  commit  themselves  on  the 
matter. 

Jay  Fox,  member  of  the  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  that 
has  been  running  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  for  Areata,  said  it  w’as 
costing  $10,000  a  day  to  keep 
the  business  intact.  He  reported 
that  linage  measurements  have 
been  completed  through  June 
and  are  ready  to  be  fed  into 
computers  for  printouts.  Thii- 
teen  papers,  he  added,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  complete  data  for 
February.  The  last  published 
record  in  E&P  was  for  January. 
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Pittsburgh 
strike  goes 
to  10th  week 

A  strike  by  400  members  of 
I’ittsbuiph  Typographical  Union 
has  i)revented  publication  of  the 
I’ost-Gazette  (morning)  and  the 
Press  (evening-Sunday)  for 
nine  weeks. 

The  Post-Gazette,  a  Block 
newspaper,  is  iirinted  under 
contract  by  the  Press,  a 
Scrij)ps-Howard  newspaper. 

The  printers  walked  out  May 
14.  They  had  been  working  on  a 
day-to-clay  extension  of  their 
contract  which  expired  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 


cents  a  copy  on  weekdays  and 
as  high  as  60  cents  on  Sunday. 
Press  prices  aie  10c  and  35c. 

Several  suburban  papers  have 
been  pushing  sales  in  the  areas, 
and  sales  of  TV  Guide  have 
skyrocketed. 

Radio  and  television  stations 
have  expanded  news  coverage. 
But  John  Robei-ts,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  nightly  “Newsroom” 
on  educational  station  WQKD, 
said: 

“Regardless  of  the  ‘expan¬ 
sion’  attemjded,  responsible 
broadcasters  soon  learned  that 
there  are  simply  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day  to  program  all 
the  services  and  information 
contained  on  the  jiages  of  the 
two  newspapers.” 

Kxpeiisive  for  stores 


The  union  demanded  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  $62.20  j)er 
week  per  man,  including  $50.62 
in  wage  increases,  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

The  company  offered  $52.61 
per  week  jH’r  man  including 
$45.62  in  i)ay  raises  over  a  two- 
year  period  and  i)roposed  to  add 
to  this  any  savings  which  would 
result  from  a  union  agreement 
to  eliminate  rei)roduction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material. 

The  comj)any  has  rejKjited  it 
has  more  than  5,000  ))ages  of 
“bogus”  on  tbe  hook.  This  dates 
back  to  February  1066. 

The  strike  idled  about  1,750 
of  the  2,300  Press  emidoyes. 
Most  of  the  550  emjdoyes — t‘di- 
torial  and  business  office  ixu'son- 
nel,  engineers,  electricians,  ma¬ 
chinists  and  building  service 
worker.s — will  go  on  a  four-day 


A  survey  by  wqkd’s  news 
staff  disclo.sed  that  department 
store  sales  have  registered  a 
nominal  increase,  due  luimarily 
to  traditional  “bargain”  i)romo- 
tions,  but  .store  executives  said 
year-end  inofits  may  be  down 
l)ecause  they  were  forced  to  use 
more  exi)ensive  advertising  me¬ 
dia. 

• 

Gannett  Co. 
earnings  up 

Record  revenues  and  earnings 
for  the  second  quarter  and  first 
half  were  announced  July  14  by 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Second  quartei-  net  income 
rose  31  jiercent  to  $4,306,706 


By  Craig  T(tiiikin8oii 


AN  EVENT  UNNOTICED  BY  MOST  NEWSPAPERS, 
but  one  giving  credence  to  frequent  talk  of  further 
electronic  infringement  on  print  media,  took  place  in 
Overland  Park,  Kans.,  July  1.  TeleCable  Corp.  Norfolk. 
Va.,  began  using  its  cable  franchise  in  that  Kansas  City 
suburb  to  test  a  two-way  television  system.  Primary 
thrust  of  the  testing  is  in  the  direction  of  school-to- 
home  education  of  disabled  children,  but  also  includes 
experimentation  with  home-to-store  product  purchasing 
applications.  The  demonstration  had  a  housewife  “shop¬ 
ping”  a  Sears  store  via  television.  The  store  put  on  a 
fashion  show',  viewed  by  the  housewife,  and  a  sales  pitch 
for  “specialty”  items.  Mrs.  Typical  Housewife  ordered 
her  selections  by  pushing  buttons  on  a  console,  entering 
sizes,  colors,  etc.  The  store  theoretically  processed  the 
order  via  computer  and  shipped  the  merchandise.  No 
print  media  was  involved  in  that  transaction.  It’s  easy  to 
visualize  the  system  incorporating  a  video  framer  for 
freezing  action  in  the  advertising  presentation,  a  close- 
up  device  for  getting  a  better  look  at  the  product  (don’t 
kid  yourself,  the  Japanese  already  have  these  devices 
on  the  market)  and  the  use  of  color  (don’t  kid  your¬ 
self,  newspapers  are  lagging  in  color  use)  and  Ijefore 
you  can  say  “goodby  advertising  dollar”  you  have  a  new 
advertising  medium.  Down  the  road  is  the  ability  to 
dial  up  new's  services — the  stock  market  quotations 
and,  newspaper’s  liread  and  butter,  classified  ads. 

SO  WHO’S  COMPLAINING?  The  strike  at  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News  has  dropped  a  lot  of 
advertising  in  the  lap  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  An 
estimate  okayed  by  Dale  Douglas  S-L’s,  mechanical 
superintendent,  put  the  increase  in  classifieds  alone  at 
40  to  60  percent.  What  does  all  this  have  to  do  wdth 
equipment?  Well,  the  S-L  chose  June  4  to  go  on-line 
with  a  new  Tal-Star  computerized  classified  system. 
This  initiation-by-fire  had  the  expected  bugs  in  it, 
Douglas  told  on-line,  but  overall  it  w'as  a  success,  despite 


week  next  week  unless  there  is 
a  settlement  of  the  contract  dis- 
j)ute. 

Kingel  joinx  talks 

Talks  between  the  union  and 
tbe  company  have  continued 
without  significant  progress.  The 
union,  which  had  been  standing 
jtat  since  its  final  i)re-strike 
offer  in  mid-Ajtril,  has  offered  a 
new  three-year  jtroitosal.  The 
company  also  advanced  a  three- 
year  itroposal. 

The  negotiations  were  joined 
this  week  by  two  federal  media¬ 
tors  and  by  Joe  Bingel,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Meanwhile,  a  union  council 
has  been  formed  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  joint  bargaining 
and  common  contract-exitira- 
tion  dates  for  nine  unions. 

Out  of  town  newspapers  in 
addition  to  those  usually  re¬ 
tailed  locally — particularly  the 
Clevelnyid  Press,  Plain  Dealer 
and  Washington  Star  —  have 
been  entering  the  Pittsburgh 
market  in  increasing  numbers. 
They  have  been  selling  at  20 


from  $3,2S7,0()6  is  1070,  and  to¬ 
tal  revenues  increased  12  per¬ 
cent  to  $46,854,474  from  $41,- 
886,065,  Paul  Millei',  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  and  Allen 
H.  Xeuharth,  president,  re- 
jwrted  to  stockholders.  Earnings 
])er  share  for  the  quarter  were 
57c  comjiared  with  44c  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1970. 

Net  income  for  the  26  weeks 
ended  June  27,  was  $6,693,463, 
(before  an  extraordinary  gain), 
or  33  percent  higher  than  the 
$5,046,362  recorded  for  the  first 
half  of  1970.  Revenues  for  the 
))eriod  increased  10.7  j)ercent  to 
$87,338,413,  comi)ared  with  $78,- 
902,642  for  the  prior  yeai-. 
Earnings  per  share  were  89c  as 
compared  with  67c  for  1970. 

The  sale  of  two  broadcasting 
stations  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
added  $401,169  to  net  income 
for  a  total  of  $7,094,632. 

Operations  of  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  acquired  on  July 
1,  are  not  included  in  the  earn¬ 
ings  repoil. 

Miller  and  Neuharth  said 
“prospects  appear  excellent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.” 


the  fact  that  three  days  after  start-up,  in  the  Sunday 
S  L,  there  were  nearly  30  pages  of  classifieds.  Bob  Gras- 
sie  Tal-Star  staffer,  said  the  Star-Ledger  experience  re¬ 
futes  the  “implied  wait-and-see  attitude”  he  feels 
ANPA/ Ill’s  David  Reed  expressed  in  a  talk  at  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference. 

*  *  * 

YOU  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT  THEY  WERE  UN¬ 
VEILING  RAQUEL  WELCH,  for  the  number  of  photo¬ 
graphers  present  and  snapping  at  a  National  Cash 
Register  press  conference  in  New  York.  But,  no  such 
luck,  the  new  product  was  the  260  Data  Terminal, 
(which  to  some  EDP  tyjies  may  look  as  good  as  Welch), 
an  on-line  printer  for  linking  remote  installations  with 
a  central  computer.  From  the  start  the  NCR  boys  were 
out  to  get  the  Teletype  Model  33.  They  gave  it  a  hosing 
by  comparing  its  sliced,  noise  level,  styling,  size,  weight, 
and  price,  to  the  260.  Speed  of  the  260  is  30  cps.  and  it 
prints  in  caps  and  small  caps  (simulating  lower  case). 
But  it’s  not  a  strike-on  device.  It  utilizes  a  thermal 
printing  principle  in  which  a  heated  dot  matrix  produc¬ 
es  characters  on  treated  paper.  Texas  Instruments  has 
been  marketing  a  similar  system  for  some  time.  The 
NCR  unit  comes  in  two  models ;  send-only,  price  $2,200 ; 
and  tranceiver,  $2,600.  The  NCR  pr  department  got 
carried  away  when  they  claimed  better  readability  for 
the  260’s  dot  pattern  characters  over  conventional 
strike-on,  and  they  forgot  to  mention  that  the  260 
produces  no  carbon  copies. 
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BETTY 

GARRETT 


She  aims  for  the  gut 


By  (Cornelia  M.  ParkiiiHon 

Betty  Garrett  is  35,  looks  about  25,  and 
sits  like  16,  her  high-breasted  figure 
poured  into  a  turquoise  knit  dress,  one 
well-shaped  leg  tucked  under  her.  She 
seems  at  ease,  but  a  quick  smile,  a  grace¬ 
ful  gesture,  reveal  that  here  is  tremendous 
vitality  under  firm  control.  Her  vivid  blue 
almond-shaped  eyes  watch  you  alertly.  She 
is  the  one  being  inteiwiewed,  but  her  jour¬ 
nalist’s  mind  stays  right  on  the  job  and 
you,  the  interviewer,  are  getting  politely 
catalogued. 

For  five  consecutive  years  the  staff  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  has  won  awards  for  writing  in  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association  an¬ 
nual  competition.  Ruefully  she  says,  “I 
could  count  on  my  fingers  every  piece  I 
ever  wrote  that  pleased  me.  I’ve  hardly 
done  anything  that  I  didn’t  sweat  when  I 
read  it  next  time.  Once  it’s  in  print,  even 
one  word  out  of  jilace  is  agony.  I  sweat 
a  lot.” 

Perfectionist  Betty,  who  considers  her¬ 
self  “just  an  average  fast”  writer,  polishes 
her  material  “i)robably  more  than  the 
aveiage  reporter.  I  write  long,  but  tight. 

A  story  has  to  be  taken  away  from  me  or 
I’d  pick  over  it  endlessly.” 

‘Big  on  trivia’ 

Her  s|)ecial  field  is  features  and  ))ro- 
files.  Admitting  she’s  “big  on  trivia”, 
Betty  jiortrays  each  subject  as  THAT  in¬ 
dividual,  be  it  a  millionaire  ex-wrestler  or 
an  octogenarian  flying  ace.  In  her  stories 
you  see  the  rugs  up  because  family  dogs 
have  wet  them ;  you  hear  a  Congressman’s 
wife,  married  13  months,  boast  about  her 
14  children.  You  hear  Elzie  Couch  of 
Hyden,  Kentucky,  declare;  “They  had  to 
be  something  caused  them  mines  to  blow 
u]),”  and  her  husband  Wilt’s  gentle  reply, 
“Well,  they  was.  Mother.” 

Asked  about  her  writing  and  interview¬ 
ing  techniques,  Betty  smiles.  “I’m  very 
suspicious  of  anybody  wbo  talks  about 
techniques,  like  people  who  brag  about 
their  love  affairs  at  cocktail  parties.  I 
figure  they’re  not  making  it  whei’e  it 
really  counts  if  they’re  standing  around 
telling  about  how  they’ve  done  it. 

“Actually,  I’m  not  a  one-two-three  per¬ 
son.  I  don’t  use  the  same  technique  on 
everything  I  write,  or  the  same  approach 
on  everyone.  Primarily  I’m  interested  in 
people,  in  probing  into  areas  of  the  news 
and  illuminating  the  issues  in  human 
terms.” 

Early  iiinuenres 

Betty  credits  Scripture  and  the  comic 
page  with  early  influence  on  her  distinc¬ 
tive  style.  Reared  in  southern  Ohio  by  her 
grandparents,  she  spent  whole  days  “sit¬ 
ting  in  corners  reading  borrowed  books 
while  my  grandmother,  a  paperhanger, 
was  working.  At  bedtime  I  always  had  to 
read  to  her:  Little  Orphan  Annie  and  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible.” 

Her  ear  for  speech  patterns  was  de¬ 
veloped  through  her  grandfather,  an  alco¬ 
holic.  “He’d  take  me  with  him  to  the  bars. 


"People  tell  their  own  stories  better  than  I 
can  tell  them,"  BETTY  GARRETT  believes. 
(Photo  by  Citizen-Journal  Photographer  Dick 
Garrett,  Betty's  husband.) 

While  he  drank,  I’d  sit  uj)  on  the  bar  and 
listen.  Then  he  took  up  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous.  During  my  ninth  and  tenth  gi-ades 
I  spent  Saturday  nights  in  AA  meetings, 
listening.  So  I  believe  people  tell  their 
own  stories  best.  When  I  submerge  myself 
in  a  really  powerful  story — become  an  in¬ 
strument — then  the  story  tells  itself.” 

One  of  Betty’s  three  first  prizes  in  the 
1969  ONWA  Awards  was  for  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  study  of  Beallsville,  a  southeastern 
Ohio  village  of  440  which  had  lost  five 
boys  in  Vietnam.  “That  story  was  painful. 

I  was  so  emotionally  involved  with  those 
people.  I’d  go  out  on  the  side  of  the  road 
after  I’d  talked  with  them  and  cry.”  Re¬ 
membering,  her  voice  grows  husky.  “They 
were  trying  so  hard  not  to  cry  in  front  of 
me.  I  was  so  ovei-whelmed  that  I  came 
back  and  wrote  the  story  in  one  sitting. 
My  editor  read  the  rough  and  said,  ‘Don’t 
change  it.’ 

“With  the  Hyden  stories,  I  wrote  three 
takes  in  two  days  at  home.  Usually  I 
\vi’ite  at  the  office,  but  that  series  was 
rather  dreadful  to  do  and  I  just  had  to 
be  left  alone.” 

Trouble  in  u  balloon 

Betty  uses  no  outline  when  inter\'iewing, 
has  no  set  questions  she  asks.  “Except  one 
thing:  I  always  want  to  know  what  a 
person  leally  digs  the  most.  So  many  just 
look  at  you  when  you  ask  that.”  During 
interviews  she’ll  jot  down  key  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences,  then  reconstruct 
from  memory.  She  likes  at  least  an  hour 
to  get  “the  real  feeling  of  a  person.”  She 
researches  thoroughly  beforehand,  usually 
discovering  certain  areas  she  wishes  to 
pi'obe,  then,  she  says,  “I  meet  it  as  it 
comes.” 

Often  her  assignments  have  taken  her 
into  troubled  areas  where  male  reporters 
have  refused  to  go.  “I’ve  never  been  hurt 


— but  let’s  say  made  very  uncomfortable. 
The  only  serious  pass  anybody  ever  made 
was  in  the  basket  of  a  hot-air  balloon  a 
thousand  feet  up  over  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Couldn’t  just  walk  home,  you  know.  This 
fellow  was  pretty  hard-sell,  a  sore  loser 
too.  When  I  got  back  to  the  city  room  it 
was  getting  funny — then  I  found  out  the 
fellows  were  having  a  25-cent  contest  writ¬ 
ing  my  obit.  The  winning  lead  was,  ‘Betty 
Garrett  showed  promise  .  .  .  but  her  bal¬ 
loon  burst  today’.” 

She  finds  people  generally  willing  to  talk 
with  her.  “You  have  to  prove  yourself, 
convey  that  your  intentions  are  honest, 
and  don’t  push.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a 
vulture,  but  my  desire  to  know  is  stronger 
than  my  repugnance.  Especially  with  those 
who’ve  had  a  bad  time,  I  try  very  hard 
not  to  be  aggressive.  I’m  not  always  nice, 
though.  If  I  think  I’m  getting  the  official 
runaround,  I  go  for  the  jugular  vein. 

“I’ve  never  gotten  over  the — stage 
fright,  I  guess,  before  an  interview.  I  al¬ 
ways  have  a  certain  tension,  afraid  I 
won’t  do  well.” 

Betty,  who  wrote  her  first  novel  in  the 
ninth  grade,  laments  her  non-journalistic 
background.  Lacking  money  for  the  college 
journalism  she  really  w’anted,  at  age  16 
she  entered  Capital  University  on  a 
teacher-training  scholarship.  At  18  she 
began  teaching,  stopping  two  years  later 
when  her  first  child  was  born. 

■Society  editor 

During  the  next  seven  years,  while  at 
home  with  her  four  children,  Betty  free¬ 
lanced.  Then,  needing  a  steady  income,  she 
took  a  job  as  advertising  copywriter.  In 
April,  1966,  she  became  Citizen-Journal 
society  editor.  Profile  and  feature  writing 
quickly  evolved  from  that  beginning. 

With  interviews  and  research  com¬ 
pleted,  Betty  declares,  “I’ll  do  anything  to 
put  off  starting  the  first  draft.  But  I 
make  myself  write.  I  have  to.  If  I  don’t 
have  a  deadline  I  set  one.  Once  past  a 
cex’tain  point  I’ll  be  okay,  I  know  I’ll  get 
done. 

“Sure,  I’ve  considered  other  work.  I 
love  home,  my  family,  my  flowers.  There 
are  a  couple  of  books  I’d  like  to  write.  I 
think  about  going  back  to  the  hills,  living 
on  welfare — I  quit  about  three  times  a 
week.  After  I’ve  said  it  I  think  I’m  not 
there,  so  I  go  ahead  and  work  anyway. 
My  editor  puts  up  with  a  lot.  He’s  a  real 
father  to  me. 

“You  can’t  alw-ays  write  the  whole 
story.  Take  Beallsville.  We  had  all  sorts 
of  contacts  with  Congressmen;  popular 
pressure  was  on  the  Pentagon  to  remove 
the  remaining  Beallsville  boys  from  Viet¬ 
nam.  Very  quietly — Pentagon  officials  don’t 
like  backing  down — the  boys  were  taken 
out  of  combat  zones.  We  learned  this  fx’om 
official  sources,  though  no  cognizance  was 
ever  made.  I  was  also  told — officially — that 
I  could  not  write  this.  Still,  it  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.” 

Betty  Garrett  cares  deeply,  and  when 
you  read  her  straight-to-the-gut  articles 
about  vividly  real  human  beings,  you  find 
yourself  caring  too. 
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House  buries  CBS 
contempt  citation 


The  House  of  Ilei)resentatives 
chose  this  week  to  avoid  setting 
up  another  historic  test  of  the 
First  Amendment  after  the  Su- 
]ireme  Couit  ruled  against  gov¬ 
ernment  lestraint  of  the  i)ress 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  House 
declined  by  a  vote  of  226  to  181 
to  try  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Systc-m  and  its  i)resident, 
I>r.  Flank  Stanton,  on  a  charge 
of  contempt  of  Congress. 

Rejir.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
West  Virginia  Democrat  who 
has  been  jiressing  for  CBS  to 
hand  over  unused  film  and  notes 
from  “The  Selling  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon,”  admitted  defeat  “for  the 
American  jieople”  and  blamed  it 
on  the  “awesome  power”  of  lob¬ 
bying  by  the  broadca-'^ters  and 
friends  of  journalism  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Appeal  Mas  iiievilalile 

Citation  and  conviction  of 
CBS  undoubtedly  would  lead  to 
the  Suineme  Court  since  Dr. 

Photon  suit  nets 
$1  million  from 
Compugraphic 

The  sum  of  $1  million  will  be 
paid  to  Photon  Inc.,  by  Comim- 
graphic  Corp.  over  a  two-year 
period  beginning  August  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  agreement  in 
principle  reached  July  7  as  set¬ 
tlement  of  patent  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  comjianies.  The 
settlement  was  reached  pi’ior  to 
trial  of  the  suit. 

William  O’Reilly,  Photon  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  told  E&P  the  liti¬ 
gation  stemmed  from  Photon’s 
claim  that  Comi)ugrai)hic  in¬ 
fringed  on  three  Photon  patents 
covering  width  control,  flash 
timing,  and  automatic  line-end¬ 
ing  aspects  in  its  phototypeset¬ 
ters. 

Compugraphic,  O’Reilly  said, 
had  filed  a  counter-suit  against 
Photon  claiming  also  jiatent  in¬ 
fringement.  The  July  7  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  settlement  of  both 
claims. 

Last  year  Photon  was  success¬ 
ful  in  prosecution  of  a  patent 
infringement  suit  against  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotyi)e  Co.  (E&P, 
Feb.  21,  1970).  The  settlement 
of  that  litigation  involved  pay¬ 
ment  to  Photon  of  $2.5  million. 
The  patent  involved  in  that  suit 
was  one  dealing  with  width  con¬ 
trol,  O'Reilly  said. 


Stanton  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  House  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee’s  request  on  the  gi’ounds 
the  network  had  equal  protec¬ 
tion  with  newspai)ers  under  the 
F'irst  Amendment.  His  iiosition 
had  been  sustained  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

From  the  outset  Dr.  Stanton 
had  made  it  an  issue  of  govern¬ 
ment  i)ower  versus  freedom  of 
the  ju’ess,  asserting  that  the 
contioversial  documentary  ex¬ 
posing  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment’s  elaborate  publicity  mech¬ 
anism  was  i)ure  journalism. 

Many  i)iominent  members  of 
both  i)arties  backed  away  from 
the  Staggei  s  resolution  to  pun¬ 
ish  CBS.  The  vote  sent  it  back 
to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  ali  eady  has  obtained  some 
of  the  material  sought  from 
CBS. 

In  a  272-i)age  report  issued 
just  before  the  House  vote,  the 
Staggeis  jianel  said  the  unused 
film  for  the  documentary  is  es¬ 
sential  “if  Congress  is  to  obtain 
a  clear  jiicture  of  the  serious 
abuses  which  may  have  to  be 
remedied  through  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process.”  It  said  it  was 
ironic  that  CBS  invoked  the 
First  Amendment  to  cloak  its 
electronic  manipulation  in  se¬ 
crecy  from  the  public. 

Dr.  Stanton  hailed  “the 
cisive  House  vote”  and  said,  “as 
resiionsible  journalists,  we  shall 
continue  to  do  our  best  to  re- 
]iort  on  public  events  in  a  fair 
and  objective  manner.” 

Debate  in  the  House  beclouded 
the  inobability  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  inclined  to  jiass 
one  of  the  several  bills  that  be¬ 
stow  a  jirivilege  on  all  newsmen 
to  jirotect  confidential  sources 
and  unpublished  material  in  in¬ 
vestigatory  proceedings. 

Some  Congressmen  ajipeared 


de- 


to  be  concerned  with  “fraud  and 
deceit”  in  the  television  docu¬ 
mentary;  others  leaned  toward 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
House,  %vhile  some  argued  for 
the  people’s  right  to  know. 

Repr.  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat,  urged  his  col¬ 
leagues  not  to  topple  “this  pil¬ 
lar  of  liberty”  —  the  First 
Amendment  “which  towers  over 
these  proceedings  like  a  colos¬ 
sus.” 

Originally,  Celler  wanted  the 
citation  of  CBS  referred  to  his 
Judiciary  Committee  but  the 
leadership  gave  up  that  idea  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  too  harsh  a 
slap  at  Staggers. 

Repr.  Richard  H.  Poff,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Republican,  declared  that 
neither  of  two  great  con.stitu- 
tional  privileges  is  absolute — 
that  of  the  press  to  edit  the 
news  and  that  of  Congress  to 
investigate  for  legislation.  He 
concluded : 

“I  will  7iot  abdicate  my  vote 
to  the  coui-ts.  I  will  vote  for 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

.411  ads  for  biii^o 
are  now  prohibited 

A  new  law,  effective  June  10, 
prohibits  the  advertising  of 
out-of-state  bingo  games  in 
New  York.  Under  the  law  that 
legalized  bingo  games  in  New 
York  State,  only  advertising  of 
in-state  games  was  prohibited. 

Ira  M.  Ball,  chairman  of  the 
State  Bingo  Control  Commis¬ 
sion,  noted  that  newspapers  had 
l)een  publishing  ads  for  bingo 
games  played  in  Canada  and  in 
Pennsylvania  where  they  are 
not  regulated  as  rigidly  as  in 
New  York. 

“Many  of  the  bingo  games 
conducted  by  licensed  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  have  suf¬ 
fered  financially  because  of  this 
unfair  competition  and  have 
complained  to  the  Commission 
about  it,”  the  Legislatuie  was 
advi.sed  in  a  memorandum 
urging  tightening  of  the  ad  pro¬ 
hibition.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  signed  the  bill  May  11. 


The  first  stone  bounces  hack 

A  union  of  New  York  City  munici])al  workers  shot  jjictorial 
ammunition  at  the  Xew  York  Timed  this  week  in  retaliation  for 
an  editorial  criticizing  public  employes  for  goofing  off  on  their 
jobs. 

Said  the  Times:  “The  prevailing  attitude  among  public  em- 
idoyes  seems  to  be  one  of  how  little  woi’k  they  can  do  for  how 
much  moi’e  pay  .  .  .  One  can  .«ee  the  clerks  at  ‘work’  chatting  with 
each  other  .  .  .  catching  up  with  their  newspaper  reading,  or  just 
daydreaming.” 

A  few  days  later  the  newspaper  published  by  the  union  con¬ 
tained  seven  pictures  which  it  said  had  been  taken  in  the  Times 
newsroom  at  4:15  p.m.  on  July  1.  The  captions  noted  that  the 
newspaper’s  employes  were  “taking  it  easy,  sitting  around,  read¬ 
ing,  daydreaming,  doing  the  crossword  puzzle,  shooting  the  breeze, 
flirting — in  short,  just  what  you  would  expect  to  find  occasionally 
in  eveiw  office  in  the  world.” 


Jury  weighs 
crime  in  war 
secrets  case 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  Bos¬ 
ton  this  week  considered  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  the  government 
might  base  criminal  chaiges 
against  newspapers  and  their 
personnel  in  connection  with 
their  receipt  and  use  of  secret 
documents  on  Vietnam  war 
policy. 

No  resi)onsible  officials  would 
comment  on  the  inquiry  but  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  initial  i)hase  of  the  jury 
probe  was  concerned  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  obtained  the  classified 
material. 

Named  in  the  government’s 
case,  the  Post  said,  were  Neil 
Sheehan,  the  New  York  Times 
reporter  who  has  been  credited 
with  breaking  the  story  based 
on  Pentagon  papers,  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  a  magazine  writer, 
who  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  published  credits 
either  in  the  Times  or  in  the 
special  Bantam  Books  comi)ila- 
tion  out  this  week. 

The  Post  identified  as  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  jury  two  Bos¬ 
ton  area  printers  who  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  helped  in  the 
])rocess  of  making  copies  of 
parts  of  the  47-volume  study 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  admitted 
passing  out  to  the  press  with 
the  aid  of  associates  and  new’s- 
men. 

After  the  Supieme  Couit  de¬ 
nied  the  government’s  petition 
to  suppress  the  publication  of 
information  in  the  war  papers. 
Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  said  the  possibility  of 
lodging  criminal  charges  would 
be  explored  fully.  Some  of  the 
justices  suggested  ])ointedly 
that  there  were  laws  dealing 
with  the  theft  and  unauthorized 
use  of  official  documents. 

• 

Reese  Clegliorii  joins 
Charlotte  Observer 

Reese  Cleghorn,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  will  liecome  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  C.  A.  McKnight,  editor 
of  the  Knight  newspaper. 

Cleghorn,  41,  a  Georgian,  has 
been  editor  of  South  Today, 
published  by  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Council’s  Leadership 
Project,  since  1969.  He  began 
working  on  the  Atlanta  Journal 
after  graduating  from  Emory 
University  in  1950. 
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Business  sun  shines 
in  Parade’s  30th  year 

By  Jerome  II.  Walker 

The  first  business  to  pay  for  Silliman  Evans,  the  astute 
space — a  small  one-column  ad —  owner  of  the  Nashville  Tenncs- 


Motley  Gorkin  Reynolds  Kinley 


in  Parade  magazine  was  the  Du- 
Barry  Success  School. 

Prophetic? 

Well,  Parade  will  reap  more 
than  $40  million  in  advertising 
revenue  this  year. 

Success  —  that’s  what  this 
story  is  all  about ;  a  fabulous 
success,  after  near  failures,  in 
a  newspaper  industry  venture 
that  began  on  July  13,  1941. 

That  was  30  years  ago  by  the 
calendar.  Some  people  in  the 
newspaper  world  might  shy 
away  from  celebrating  anything 
numbered  “30”  because  of  its 
meaning  in  journalism  —  the 
end.  But  not  the  people  who  run 
Parade ;  they  have  too  much 
going  for  it  to  be  apprehensive 
or  superstitious. 

1941  startup 

As  for  the  ominous  birth 
date.  Parade  didn’t  really  get 
off  the  ground  until  the  issue 
of  November  9,  1951,  the  one  in 
which  a  paid  ad  appeared.  For 
four  months  Parade — The 
Weekly  Picture  Newspaper  had 
no  income  to  speak  of,  although 
it  did  have  a  nickel  price  tag 
on  it  for  those  copies  that  lay 
on  new'sstand  counters. 


PARADE  circulation 
1941-1971 


No.  of 

Year  Total  Papers 


9/30/41  295,425  3 

3/30/42  1,760,040  12 

3/30/43  2,029,536  16 

3/30/44  2,057,962  15 

3/30/45  2,104,991  15 

3/30/46  3,230,999  19 

3/30/47  3,745,792  21 

3/30/48  4,754,974  22 

3/30/49  5,340,840  25 

3/30/50  4,913,696  30 

3/31/51  5,303,241  33 

3/31/52  5,040,645  34 

3/31/53  5,322,134  36 

3/31/54  6,061,593  44 

3/31/55  6,560,621  47 

3/31/56  7,013,996  52 

3/31/57  7,330,236  55 

3/31/58  8,070,028  59 

3/31/59  8,927,621  61 

3/31/60  9,811,686  65 

3/31/61  9,982,283  65 

3/31/62  10,978,124  70 

3/31/63  11,457,550  70 

3/31/64  12,188,034  73 

3/31/65  12,613,100  75 

3/31/66  12,857,106  75 

3/31/67  12,748,630  77 

3/31/68  13,103,829  83 

3/31/69  14,159,513  88 

3/31/70  16,234,641  93 

3/31/71  16,800,634  96 
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sean,  saw  more  potential  in 
Parade  than  any  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  project.  He  put 
it  into  the  Tennessean  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  supplement  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  circulation  rose  from 
122,000  to  128,000  in  one  month. 

That  convinced  Parade’s 
founder,  Marshall  Field  III, 
that  the  magazine  would  be  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  which  was  to  make  its 
bow  in  December  1941 — just  as 
the  United  States  went  to  war 
with  Japan  and  Germany. 

But  even  before  the  Sun  came 
up,  the  Washington  Post  joined 
the  Parade  to  its  Sunday  edition 
to  offset  the  American  Weekly 
in  the  Washington  Times  Herald 
and  This  Week  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  Some  years  later  the 
Tennessean  di’opped  out  and 
the  Washington  Post  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  Parade’s 
oldest,  continuous  subscriber*. 

Falling  into  line  behind  the 
Post  in  1941  were  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

17  million  circulation 

There  have  been  some  defec¬ 
tions  and  many  reunions  over 
the  years  but  now  Ez  Dolan, 
vicepresident  /  public  relations, 
relishes  the  line  he  attaches  to 
news  releases.  It  states  proudly: 
“Parade  with  its  nearly  17  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  through  96  news¬ 
papers,  the  largest  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  world,  now 
reaches  one  out  of  every  three 
homes  in  the  U.S.” 

His  latest  release  tells  of  the 
high  mark  attained  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  For  six  months 
of  1971  Parade  registered  a 
35%  gain  with  387  pages  in 
print,  compar*ed  with  286  in  the 
first  half  of  1970. 

Dollar  volume  set  an  all-time 
record  of  $25.5  million  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  It  was 
$18.8  million  for  this  period  in 
1970.  For  all  of  1970  Parade 
had  advertising  revenue  of 
$38.3  million — out  of  the  total 
of  $57.5  million  invested  in  na¬ 
tional  Sunday  magazines. 

Thir-ty  years  ago  advertising 
brorrght  in  $4,989. 

Windfall  isn’t  all 

The  ban  on  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  on  radio  and  television 
has  proved  to  be  a  bonanza  for 
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Parade,  as  for  other  periodicals. 
Howev’er,  Parade  publisher 
Warren  J.  Reynolds  said  in  an 
anniveisary  interview  with 
E&P:  “We  would  be  far  ahead 
even  without  this  windfall.  Only 
half  of  our  gains  have  been 
from  tobacco  ads.” 

In  advertising  sales  this  is 
Parade’s  best  year  in  the  last 
10.  A  notable  “first”  for  Sunday 
supplements  was  the  Chef  Boy¬ 
ar-dee  recipe/product  insert  of 
eight  6M  x  10%  inch  pages  that 
contained  $3  million  worth  of 
discount  coupons.  It  cost  the 
American  Home  Foods  concern 
$160,000.  The  results  were  so 
fantastic  that  it  was  repeated. 

Other  big  investments  have 
been  made  by  General  Foods  for 
Max  Pax  and  Thick  &  Frosty; 
Carnation  for  Spreadables ; 
Hunt-Wesson  for  Snack  Pak. 
According  to  Reynolds,  the  ad 
gains  are  primarily  a  result  of 
substantial  inci-eases  in  the  food, 
drug  and  cigarette  categories. 

Parade’s  page  count,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  adjusted  for  the  regional 
“Target  Marketing”  runs,  Dolan 
explained.  In  other  words,  ad 
space  is  prorated  for  all  edi¬ 
tions  so  that  a  page  means  just 
that  for  a  full  run. 

Finn  nows  policy 

Although  he  has  made  his 
own  reputation  primarily  as  a 
salesman,  Arthur  H.  (Red) 
Motley  has  often  bestowed  credit 
for  much  of  Parade’s  prosperity 
on  its  editors’  adherence  to  the 
basic  concept — an  “on  the  news” 
policy  that  must  stay  on  the 
beam  four  weeks  ahead  of  pub¬ 
lication  and  distribution. 

Parade  has  had  only  three 
editors.  The  first,  R.  A.  Lasley, 
had  to  shape  a  product  out  of 
the  leftovers  from  the  rich  fea¬ 
ture  diet  on  which  PM,  the  un¬ 
successful  Field  newspaper,  was 
nursed.  Most  of  the  “non-con- 
troversial”  editorial  content  was 
derived  from  PM’s  excess  pho¬ 
tographic  supply,  although  Pa¬ 
rade  boasted  a  staff  of  137  re¬ 
porters  and  43  cameramen. 

The  first  issue  of  32  pages 
came  off  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
presses.  Today’s  coast-to-coast 
distribution  rolls  off  presses  in 
six  printing  plants.  Two  owned 
by  Parade  are  in  Philadelphia 
and  Atglen,  Pa.  Other  produc¬ 
tion  is  under  contract  with 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.  in 


Louisville;  the  Denver  Post’s 
subsidiary.  Gravure  West,  in 
California;  and  two  Alco  Gra¬ 
vure  companies  in  Memphis  and 
Glen  Burnie,  Md. 

In  the  red 

As  one  of  his  first  moves, 
after  Marshall  Field  w*ooed  him 
away  from  Crowell-Collier,  Red 
Motley  purchased  the  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  gravure 
plant  —  “an  old  broken-down 
building  with  old  press  equip¬ 
ment.”  Field  went  along  with 
the  idea  of  putting  down  $500,- 
000 — the  rest  to  be  paid  off  in 
10  years — and  Parade  had  its 
own  printing  facility  at  the 
same  time  it  was  in  the  red  to 
the  extent  of  about  $3  million. 

Motley,  who  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  magazine 
and  held  other  executive  posts 
with  Crowell-Collier  for  18 
years,  gave  up  a  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  president  of  that  firm  (a 
decision  he  never  regretted,  in 
view  of  what  happened  to  its 
famous  magazines),  to  pull  Pa¬ 
rade  together. 

Looking  back,  he  says,  “I  suc- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Advertising  revenue 


Total 

National 

Sunday 


Year 

Pa  rade 

Magazine 

1970 

$38,334,780 

$57,568,866 

1969 

32,789,546 

63,334,104 

1968 

29,006,947 

61,541.183 

1967 

24,902,903 

53,893,794 

1966 

19,860,282 

48,762,246 

1965 

17,800,414 

42,437,638 

1964 

16,134,224 

44,753,373 

1963 

17,132,590 

54,080,262 

1962 

20,713,578 

67,1 19,681 

1961 

21,562,317 

76,948,669 

I960 

23,014,545 

83,106,813 

1959 

24,529,015 

91,780,895 

1958 

23,882,853 

97,401,003 

1957 

19,424,430 

90,989,264 

1956 

16,468,439 

74,658,372 

1955 

14,009,848 

65,887,358 

1954 

10,967,465 

52,532,966 

1953 

9,105,776 

51,832,628 

1952 

6,850,626 

41,228,958 

1951 

6,896,450 

40,014,591 

1950 

6,067,723 

43,529,188 

1949 

5,128,737 

40,231,382 

1948 

4,160,214 

37,321,903 

1947 

2,298,479 

32,375,098 

1946 

1,808,562 

24,861,067 

1945 

1.741,165 

22,347,513 

1944 

1,167,150 

20,865,712 

1943 

485,565 

18,732,084 

1942 

213,942 

13,917,597 

1941 

4,989 

1 1,979,101 

Source; 

P.I.B. 
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THE  LONG  WALK  BACK — A  parade  of  photographers  emerges  from  the  Basic  Oxygen  Furnace  Milwaukee  Journal 

operation  of  Wheeling-Pittsburqh  Steel  Corporation  during  working  tour  for  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 


Pittsburgh  Safari 

By  I.it'iioru  Williamson 


The  men  in  white  coats,  yel¬ 
low  hard  hats,  and  outsize  plas¬ 
tic  glasses  may  have  looked  like 
a  1980  delegation  from  another 
planet  newly  arrived  to  inspect 
the  goings-on  in  outer  space. 
But  not  so. 

They  were  members  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association’s  1971  seminar  — 
plus  one  working  reporter  in 
bright  red  shoes.  And  the  scene 
was  the  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
plant  of  the  Wheeling-Pitts- 
l)urgh  Steel  Corporation,  which 
had  agreed  to  the  formidable 
task  of  staging  a  camera  tour 
of  its  gigantic  BOF  (Basic  Oxy¬ 
gen  Furnace)  and  80-Inch  Hot 
Strip  Mill  during  NPPA  ses¬ 
sions  in  nearby  Pittsburgh. 

The  68  photographers  who 
elected  to  work  on  the  tour  and 
compete  for  $500  in  prizes  of¬ 
fered  by  Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
for  best  pictures  of  the  day, 
.stepped  from  air-conditioned 
buses  into  near-record  heat.  As 
cheerful  hosts  distributed  heat 
resistant  w'hite  coats  and  safety 
glasses,  and  checked  the  hard 
hat  situation,  apprehensions 
grew.  Several  men  were  to  con¬ 
fess  later  that  a  couple  of  sen¬ 
tences  were  running  through 
their  minds,  “Why  am  I  here 
.  .  .  don’t  let  me  be  the  one  to 
chicken  out.” 

Women’s  lib  might  have  be¬ 
come  an  issue  as  one  company 
man  announced  to  E&P’s  wide- 
eyed  reporter,  “You’re  not  go¬ 


ing  with  these  men.  You’re  go¬ 
ing  with  the  ladies.”  Since  the 
ladies — and  some  photographers 
who  had  elected  not  to  work  on 
the  tour — were  long  at  a  glass 
factory,  that  seemed  unlikely. 
So  E&P  said  nothing — mingled 
with  the  group,  accepted  a  w’hite 
coat,  safety  glasses,  tucked 
hair  under  a  scarf  and  marched 
bravely  up  the  steps  and  along 
a  city  block  of  open  catwalk 
into  the  BOF. 

The  vast  grey  monotone 
space,  guide  railings,  shepherd¬ 
ing  by  the  safety  monitors,  and 
then  the  spectacular  sight  of 
the  enormous  BOF  vessel  sub¬ 
dued  everyone  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments — but  professionalism  tri¬ 
umphed  and  cameras  were  at 
the  ready. 

The  visitors  saw  scrap  being 
dumped  into  the  BOF  from  the 
massive  hot  metal  crane,  the 
oxygen  blow  accompanied  by  a 
high-pitched  wail  and  the 
flames  and  stars  flashing  from 
the  vessel.  The  oxygen  blow 
lasted  about  20  minutes  and 
commanded  undivided  attention. 
Temperature  ranged  from  des¬ 
perately  hot  to  extremely  hot 
with  an  occasional  cooling  to 
100“. 

There  wasn’t  much  conversa¬ 
tion. 

And  then  eventually  all  were 
outside  in  the  cool  sunlight  and 
96“  temperature.  Delicious. 
Cries  of  “water,  water”  in  the 
Sahara  were  never  more  heart- 


Y  PLAN — Coordinating  the  tour  were  Morris 
Post-Gazette,  and  Jack  Weisgerber.  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Corporation. 


rendezvoas  of  all  tour  buses  at 
the  mansion-museum.  Weary 
photographers  and  wives 
stretched  out  on  the  grass  un¬ 
der  the  trees  of  the  great  lawn. 
However,  let  it  be  said  in  the 
name  of  stamina  that  some  men 
made  the  grand  tour  from  base¬ 
ment  to  second  floor’.  At  Wilson 
Lodge,  the  bar  and  buffet  table 
were  oases  in  the  battle  against 
de-hydration. 

A  party  of  steel  company 
officials  and  their  wives  having 
dinner  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club  to  ruminate  over  the  day 
were  hoping  that  all  had  liked 
the  tour  and  been  pleased  with 
arrangements.  And  they  were 
relieved  that  the  ambulance 
parked  by  the  BOF  steps  had 
not  been  needed.  Indeed  not. 
This  was  a  professional  crowd 
that  to  a  man  and  woman  would 
have  dropped  dead  before  set¬ 
ting  foot  in  an  ambulance  in 
front  of  67  of  his  peers. 


THEY'VE  BEEN  THROUGH  THE  MILL— Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
photographers  Barry  Edmonds  (center)  and  Bill  Gallagher  (right) 
with  Gallagher's  son  Mike. 


PAUL  SCHELL 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 


LOTHAR  KONIETZKO 
Wayne  (Mich.)  Eagle 


All-coupon 
has  pulling 

Despite  a  poor  record  of  no 
pull  coupons,  a  section  contain¬ 
ing  all  coupon  ads  recently 
proved  to  be  an  effective  sales 
pulling  vehicle  for  merchants  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Advertising  manager  Howard 
Schoenberger  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  decided  to  gamble  against 
the  percentages  in  the  face  of 
mounting  competition  from  a 
merchant-sponsored  mail  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  result  was  a  60-page  sec¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  except  for 
the  cover  page  of  the  edition 
which  informed  readers  that 
they  could  save  $3,378.03  by 
using  every  coupon  in  the  sec¬ 
tion.  160  merchants  w'ere  repre¬ 
sented  and  there  were  more 
than  410  coupons. 

Schoenberger  said  advertis¬ 
ers  were  offered  a  reduced  rate 
to  buy  space  in  the  edition. 
Ground  rules  were  established 
retiuiring  advertisers  to  run 
coupons  and  ads  of  the  same 
some  throughout  the  section.  The 
dollar  size  ads  and  coupons 
were  positioned  so  that  no  cou¬ 
pon  backed  up  another  one. 

It  was  reported  that  sales  re¬ 
turns  rang  cash  registers  for 
virtually  every  one  of  the  160 
sponsors.  A  mid-city  grocer 
sold  out  all  of  the  hamburger 
he  had  in  stock  within  the  first 
few  hours  of  the  three-day  sales 
period.  A  boys  and  teens  out¬ 
fitter  doubled  his  business,  pull¬ 
ing  more  than  400  coupons.  A 
women’s  wear  store  sold  out  of 
pantyhose,  an  infants  outfitter 
out  of  swimwear.  A  camera 
shop  sold  700  albums  at  99c 
and  more  than  200  poster  blow¬ 
ups.  Even  the  local  pizza  parlor 
pulled  over  350  coupons. 

Schoenberger  concedes  that 
the  success  of  the  coupon  sec¬ 
tion  “astounded”  even  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Times.  “Individual 
coupons  have  never  performed 
well  for  our  advertisers,”  he 
says.  “Concentrated  effort — plus 
the  real  values  our  sales  crew 
encouraged  the  merchants  to 
feature — gave  us  a  much  better 
answ'er!” 

“And  we  had  to  find  one.  Ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  in  this  area 
were  curtailed  seriously,  and 
our  volume  has  suffered  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  merchants  who  dug 
in  resisting  our  regular  sales 
pitches  responded  very  well  to 
the  tabl.  Our  volume  shot  up, 
and  we  proved  that  we  could 
help  them  climb  out  of  their 
sales  troughs.” 

As  a  result  of  its  initial  sue- 


section 


power 

cess,  the  Times  plans  to  repeat 
the  coupon  tab  section  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  More  than  half 
of  the  merchants  have  signified 
their  intention  of  increasing 
their  space  in  future  coupon 
tabs. 

• 

Ferag  a  u  toma  ted 
mailroom  setup 
is  ^hlock^  system 

Walter  Wild,  Ferag  Inc.’s 
representative  in  Philadelphia 
was  on  hand  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  in  Cincinnati,  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  company’s  automated 
mailroom  equipment  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Switzerland. 

The  Ferag  system  of  mail- 
room  automation  is  based  on 
the  “block  system”,  which  means 
it  can  be  adapted  to  individual 
mailroom  situations  whether  the 
mailroom  is  mechanized  all  at 
once  or  if  equipment  is  added 
one  step  at  a  time. 

The  Ferag  conveyor  is  the 
first  step  in  mailroom  automa¬ 
tion  and  it  features  no  smudg¬ 
ing  or  marking  copies  in  any 
way.  Paper  stream  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  grippers,  not  with 
wires. 

The  Ferag  H-500-A  Counter- 
Stacker,  the  second  step  in  the 
Block  System,  is  a  fully  mobile 
unit  and  its  purpose  is  to  con¬ 
vert  paper  stream  into  neat,  ac¬ 
curately-counted  stacks.  Num¬ 
ber  of  copies  per  stack  can  be 
pre-selected.  Stacks  of  varied 
sizes  can  be  formed  by  incor¬ 
porating  the  Ferag  program¬ 
ming  unit. 

The  Ferag  stack-turner,  the 
next  stage,  turns  each  stack  al¬ 
ternately  to  form  and  eject  com¬ 
pensated  (programmed)  bun¬ 
dles. 

The  new  Ferag  “Ministeck” 
inserting  unit  is  compact,  mo¬ 
bile  and  capable  of  handling  all 
production  requirements  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  built  from  a 
single  machine  all  the  way  to 
an  inserting  system  which  is 
capable  of  keeping  pace  with 
press  speed. 

The  above  equipment  consists 
of  the  major  components  of  the 
Ferag  Block  System.  However, 
Ferag  manufactures  additional 
equipment  to  complete  the  to¬ 
tally  automated  mailroom  such 
as  diverters,  which  permit  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  production  flow  and 
underwrappers,  roller  chain  flat 
belt  and  dispatch  conveyors. 


Ad  salesmen’s  roundtable 

(No.  15  in  a  series) 

Hoiv  do  you  sell  to  heavy  television  advertisers  the 
idea  of  using  newspapers? — Frederick  B.  Farrar,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of  marketing,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 

Mari-y  print  to  television. 

Tou  can  get  impact,  economy,  frequency  in  print  plus 
media  domination,  precise  sales  timing  with  newspaper 
commercials.  Newspaper  commercials  are  high  frequency 
ads  sold  in  attractive  packages  available  eveiywhere  and 
they  are  effective. 

One  newspaper  commercial  can  increase  your  share  of 
market  10%  and  sales  14%.  Six  newspaper  commercials 
can  cume  a  reach  of  71  for  all  adults  with  a  frequency  of 
2.8.  For  a  target  audience  reach  is  82  and  frequency  4.0. 

For  example,  you  can  buy  this  many  newspaper  com¬ 
mercials  in  one  market  for  one  year,  concentrated  when¬ 
ever  you  want  for  the  same  price  as  nineteen  20-sec.  prime 
time  tv'  spots  in  one  station  in  one  market  in  one  year: 

90 — lOO’s  (lines) 

36—150’s 

8—600’s 

4 — 900’s  in  color 
2 — 1200’s  in  color 

Total  140  spots 

So  with  only  a  part  of  your  tv  budget,  you  can  buy  ef¬ 
fective  prominence  with  newspaper  commercials.  Why 
not,  therefore,  reduce  your  television  budget  10,  15,  20% 
and  transform  that  money  into  print  to  be  coordinated 
with  your  tv  spots. 

For  example  if  a  brand’s  commercial  minutes  are  cut 
from  16  to  12  minutes  per  four  weeks,  your  television  con¬ 
tinuity  remains  intense.  Put  the  balance  of  the  budget 
into  a  newspaper  commercial  arsenal.  Use  it  when  and 
where  you  nee<l  advertising  weight.  You  maintain  your  tv 
pressure  at  the  same  time  you  become  prominent  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Here  are  7  vrays  to  dominate  in  the  newspapers: 

1.  Magazine  Fun — Seven  vertical  half  pages  in  color  in 

one  issue.  , 

2.  Fun  in  the  Funnies — Six  one-third  pages  in  three 
weeks. 

3.  One  Hundred  One  Hundreds — One  Hundred  100-line 
ads  in  one  week. 

4.  Dominate  Today  (And  Tomorrow) — Five  vertical  half 
pages  in  color:  2  Main  news  section;  one  local  news  sec¬ 
tion;  one  women’s  section;  one  men’s  section — in  one  issue. 

5.  G)unt  Off — Fifteen  two  full  column  ads  in  one  week 
in  men’s  section:  Monday  1;  Tuesday  2;  Wednesday  3; 
Thursday  4;  Friday  5. 

6.  Seven  Ways  to  a  Woman’s  Heart — Seven  full  column 
ads  in  daily  women’s  section:  Wednesday  half  page  color; 
Thursday  four  3-full  columns  in  color;  Friday  two  2-full 
columns  facing  outside  pages. 

7.  Only  in  a  Newspaper — A  full  color  double  truck  gut¬ 
ter  bleed  ad. 

If  that  doesn’t  suggest  something,  here  are  seven  more 
ways  to  achieve  newspaper  ad  domination: 

1.  Weekend  Special — At  least  one  150  line  ad  on  every 
display  page  Friday  evening  and/or  Saturday  moming. 

2.  Steal  the  Football — Six  200  line  ads  every  Sunday 
in  Men’s  section  for  13  weeks. 

3.  Inside  Cut — Magazine  roto  section:  Both  inside  cov¬ 
ers  and  pop-put  center  section  in  full  color. 

4.  52  Sizes — One-sixth  full  color  comic  page  every  Sun¬ 
day  for  a  year, 

5.  Double  profit — One  color  vertical  split  run  half  page 
every  week  for  30  weeks. 

6.  Two  100  line  cartoon  ads  (50  x  2)  per  day,  every  day 
all  year  long. 

7.  See  the  Difference — Four  different  ad  sizes  (to  iden¬ 
tify  with  product  package)  (100  x  2,  200  x  1,  70  x  3,  50 
X  4)  in  each  food  issue  for  four  weeks. 
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You  can  have  the  circulation  secrets 
of  America’s  most  successful  county  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


Here’s  our  record 


17,036  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,000  and  o  county  of  47,000  (greatest 
saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan,  daily  or 
weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  the  competition  of  3  other  weeklies  in  our 
county,  a  radio  station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in  adjoining  counties. 
Subscription  price  of  $6  ($10  out-of-city)  and  newsstand  price  that  was 
raised  to  15^  in  1966. 

115  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  13^  for  our  papers  and 
sell  an  average  of  8,270  a  week. 

Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance  notice 
of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200  price  increase 
notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters  were  hired). 

Three  competing  shoppers  driven  out  of  business  during  the  past  25  years 
(no  shoppers  in  our  county  now.) 


We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you. 
We  don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can 
tell  you  how  we  got  circulation  in  La¬ 
peer  County  and  we’re  betting  the 
$875  price  of  this  ad  the  same  methods 
will  work  for  you.  We  hope  you’ll  bet 
$60  .  .  .  and  if  it’s  a  bad  bet  you  can 
have  your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use  .  .  .  renewal  letters,  news  stor¬ 
ies,  ads,  special  promotions,  premiums. 
We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it,  when  we 
use  it  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest 
got  us  774  new  subscribers  and  twice 
that  many  renewals  at  a  new  cost  of 
less  than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones 
and  half  that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get 
new  subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
26  cents  lb.)  We’ll  tell  you  about 
Newspaper  Bingo,  Name  Game,  and 
other  circulation  builders. 

As  a  special  bonus,  we  send  you 
18  pages  of  tax-saving,  business-build¬ 
ing  and  management  ideas  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  There’s  also  a 

"Your  service  is  $60  well  spent 
and  you  can  quote  me/'—Lyndell 
Kenley,  Levelland  (Texas)  Daily 
Sun-News. 

"Your  circulation  and  management 
service  represents  the  biggest  value 
for  $60  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
any  field.  Just  one  or  two  of  your 
ideas  will  more  than  return  the 
cost."  Frederic  Greaser,  Publisher, 
Montclarion  Publications,  Oakland, 
California. 

"Your  service  has  been  a  delight 
to  read,  well-planned,  informative 
and  useful.  The  deferred  subscrip¬ 
tion  income  tax  gimmick  will  save 
us  $12,000  in  taxes  on  2  of  our 
papers."— Frank  Beaumont,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Mich. 


folder  explaining  our  advertising  sales¬ 
men’s  bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
“Clerk  of  the  Week,”  promotion  that 
got  us  12  fast  and  easy  page  ads  last 
year.  We  tell  you  how  we  got  our  2 
pages  of  directory  advertising  every 
week. 

Our  circulation  letters  and  promo¬ 
tions  were  developed  over  many  years. 
We  didn’t  guess.  We  tested  by  means 
of  split  mailings,  repeated  many  times. 
We  have  copyrighted  much  of  this 
material  but  you  have  full  privileges 
to  use  it  for  your  own  newspaper. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($10)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press — a  newspaper  that 
averages  54  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  44  first  place  awards  in  state 
and  national  competition.  You’ll 


see  modern  6-column  format,  offset 
printing,  frequent  retail  promotions, 
special  sections,  a  12-page  classified 
section  and  scores  of  ideas  for  ads 
and  feature  stories. 

•  Reprint  privileges  of  our  prize¬ 
winning  features  and  columns. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or 
phone  for  your  individual  problems. 
Call  on  us  at  any  time  during  the 
coming  year. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t 
agree  with  784  other  buyers  this 
is  the  best  package  of  circulation 
help  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  A  service  completely  revised  and 
updated  this  year.  You  get  20% 
more  material  and  new  ideas  at  no 
increase  in  price. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  service.  I  am  enclosing  $60  under  your  moneyback 
guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint  anything 
from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree  that  the  material  sent 
me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 

Name  . 

Newspaper . 

Address . 

The  Lapeer  County  Press 

America's  Largest  Rural  Weekly  *  Lapeer,  Michigan  *  Ph  313-664-2961 


Circulators’  topics: 
inserts,  checks,  etc. 


Ily  Geral<l  B.  Healey 

Use  of  no-lead  gasolines  by 
newspaper  vehicles,  recycling 
efforts,  pre-print  delivery,  home 
deliveries  to  high-rise  develop¬ 
ments  and  a  new  banking  sys¬ 
tem  for  carrier  boys  were  dis- 
:ussed  during  workshops  at  the 
annual  sales  conference  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  last  week  in 
Hollyv'ood,  Fla. 

William  C.  Green  Jr.,  Bir- 
mingham  (Ala.)  News-Post 
Herald,  said  his  newspapers  are 
utilizing  four  trucks  and  four 
cars  which  run  on  propane  gas. 
The  tnicks  are  “running  hot” 
and  the  operation  is  more 
costly. 

Frank  L.  Hill,  San  Diego 
Union  &  Evening  Tribune,  said 
propane  is  in  use  in  new'sprint 
trucks  and  lift  ti'ucks  and  has 
been  for  10  years. 

San  Diego  papers  were  print¬ 
ing  comics  pages  on  recycled 
newsprint  but  this  was  discon¬ 
tinued  becau.se.  Hill  said,  it 
didn’t  make  a  very  good  pack¬ 
age. 


.\nother  paper  reported  using 
recycled  newsprint  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  and  it  was  satisfactory. 

San  Diego  is  paying  $5  less 
per  ton  for  recycled  paper  than 
for  regular  newsprint. 

Donald  Martz,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
said  running  recycled  paper  at 
65,000  copies  an  hour  hadn’t  de¬ 
veloped  anymore  web  breaks 
than  regular  rolls. 

One  newspaper  that  runs  pre¬ 
prints  five  days  a  week  gives 
cards  to  8,500  carriers  which 
ask  them  to  make  sui-e  inserts 
go  with  the  paper  they  deliver. 
Advertisers  like  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  considering  it  a  tool  to 
assure  almost  complete  delivery 
of  inserts. 

Pay  for  preprints 

Nine  newspapers  said  they 
pay  carriers  for  preprint  deliv¬ 
ery,  some  one  cent,  some  1% 
cents.  One,  which  is  an  agency 
operation,  charges  these 
amounts  back  to  the  newspaper 


advertising  department. 

.\t  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
a  reader  gets  a  card  in  his  pa¬ 
per  with  the  newsi)aper’s  phone 
number.  The  card  urges  him  to 
l)hone  if  he  does  not  receive  a 
pi'enrint  or  insert. 

The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  has  delivered  a  64- 
page  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue 
on  a  test  market  basis. 

Frank  Taylor,  Toronto  Star, 
said  35  i)ercent  of  Toronto 
householders  now  reside  in  high- 
rises  in  that  city  and  within 
five  years  this  figure  will  go  to 
50  percent. 

He  said  subscriber  insurance 
is  one  wedge  to  get  the  news¬ 
paper  into  difficult  buildings. 
The  newspaper  urges  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  inform  the  building 
management  that  he  is  getting 
insurance  along  with  his  paper 
and  that  he  must  receive  the 
subscription  in  order  for  the 
insurance  to  be  in  force. 

New  York  News  representa¬ 
tives  said  the  paper  had  gained 
5,000  Sunday  subs  and  4,600 
dailies  in  Co-op  City,  a  Bronx 
high-rise  complex  of  15,000 
families.  One  carrier  delivers 
the  entire  complex. 

New  banking  system 

Toronto  Star  carriers  and 
their  parents  are  encouraged  to 
turn  over  various  checks  post¬ 
dated.  Signed  checks  are  left 


by  a  man  who  claims  a  piece  of 
newspaper  wire  is  lodged  in  his 
stomach,  the  result  of  a  wire 
segment  ])opping  out  of  his  lawn 
mower.  Houk  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  not  admit  the  seg¬ 
ment  belonged  to  them  until  it 
is  removed  from  the  man’s 
stomach. 


A.  M.  Liveright  buys 
Mount  Dora  Topic 

\V.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  media  broker,  ha.s 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Mount 
Dora  (Fla.)  Topic,  to  A.  M. 
Liveright  by  Jim  Waldron,  who 
had  been  i)ublisher  of  the  weekly 
for  the  past  2 ’4  years. 

Liveright  was  an  economist 
and  editor  with  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  for  13 
years  until  his  resignation  from 
fedei-al  service  recently.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege  and  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Waldron  plans  to  devote  full 
attention  to  the  Voice  of  So^ith 
Marion,  a  weekly  which  he  pub¬ 
lishes  in  Belleview,  Fla. 


Nevada  mining  town 
gets  new  newspaper 


THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

(A  Nvu  luuisc  Sctcspapcr) 

ha.s  acquired 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 


The  undersigned  acted  as  Consultants 
in  the  ahore  transaction 


'^Dohqa  (^oDpah  CLiAoaaisa 

250  PARK  AX’ENUK 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  1(H)  17 
A.C.  212-687-3727 


blank  and  kept  in  the  bank  The  Eureka  Miner  has 
vault.  There  is  a  billing  date  on  started  publication  in  the  old 
the  check  and  the  boy  gets  a  mining  camp  of  Eureka,  Ne- 
receipt  for  each  check.  One  par-  vada.  The  first  edition  called 
ent  and  the  boy  sign  the  check,  attention  to  the  fact  it  was 
When  the  boy  collects  he  makes  renovating  the  building  used  by 
a  bank  deposit  and  the  Star  tjje  original  Eureka  Sentinel.  It 
draws  on  the  boy’s  account  at  has  been  idle  for  10  years, 
each  collection  period.  There  is  The  Sentinel  has  been  carried 
no  other  money  in  this  account,  on  for  several  years  by  the 

All  Star  circulation  districts  Central  Nevada  Newspapers,  a 
have  been  working  with  this  group  of  weeklies  published  by 
system  for  nearly  a  year.  The  i,a  Jacobson, 
amount  of  worthless  checks  is  The  Sentinel  news  is  written 
small  since,  if  one  is  returned  from  Eureka,  and  printed  on 
unpaid,  the  bov  depositor  is  presses  in  Tonopah.  The  new 
charged  $2.  Boys  generally  Miner  is  written  in  Eureka,  the 
make  deposits  promptly  and  the  type  is  set  in  Winnemucca,  and 
system  cuts  down  on  the  han-  the  paper  is  printed  on  presses 
dling  of  money.  The  check  in  Carson, 
charge  is  paid  to  the  boy. 

Three  thousand  boys  are  in  * 

the  program  and  there  is  no 

problem  about  bank  locations  New  owner  closes 
since  Toronto  bas  many  branch  papers  in  Ohio 

DailKSa 

Many  newspapers  are  getting  The  Wellston  (O.)  Daily  Sen- 
away  from  tying  bundles  with  tinel,  in  continuous  publication 
wire  and  there  is  a  trend  toward  since  1882,  has  suspended  opera- 
plastic.  The  latter  will  vary  in  tions. 

toughness  with  the  weather,  Wendell  D.  Harbert,  publisher 
either  becoming  loose  or  break-  of  the  paper,  said  publication 
ing,  according  to  tbe  weather,  of  the  McArthur  Democrat-En- 
circulation  men  said.  Ray  Houk,  quirer,  a  weekly  paper,  was  also 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  suspended.  The  weekly  was 
said  it  would  be  well  for  news-  founded  in  1867. 
papers  to  get  away  from  wire  Harbert  purchased  the  news- 
entirely  if  only  from  a  safety  papers  from  B.  B.  and  Patricia 
standpoint.  Mills  last  month.  He  blamed 

He  described  a  lawsuit  in  his  action  on  heavy  financial 
which  his  company  is  being  sued  losses. 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


- 


The  Goss  Metro-Offset. 

91  publishers  can’t  be  wrong. 


That’s  quite  an  achievement,  since  the 
Metro’s  been  available  for  only  five  years. 

The  Goss  Metro  is  a  proven  press  that 
will  run  up  to  60,000  newspapers  per 
hour  to  meet  the  demands  of  medium  and 
large  dailies.  From  the  reel-tension-paster 
to  the  folder,  the  Metro  can  economically 
print  everything  from  black/multi-color 
newspapers  to  supplements. 


See  your  Goss  representative  for  a 
Metro  demonstration.  Or  write  Goss, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North  American 
Rockwell,  P.  O.  Box  50360,  Dept.  EP, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Goss 


TALKI>G  Tk  POGR APHICALLY 


Safe  mind-i'Xitaiulin^i  drafts  iirf'eil  in  It.t 


Bv  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


The  front  pages  of  the  Miami  News  reproduced  here  show 
the  demise  of  an  old  newspaper  fallacy:  That  the  nameplate 
(or  flag)  had  to  be  at  the  top  of  page  one. 

Today  the  editor  realizes  that  by  using  a  floating  flag,  he 
can  make  this  important  element  become  an  integrated  part 
of  the  page  pattern  instead  of  a  lid  on  the  kettle. 

In  the  reproduced  page  fragment,  the  flag  flies  short,  in 
.six  columns.  Actually  it  could  have  run  in  a  5-column  area 
just  as  well.  A  picture — wth  comprehensive  cutlines — runs 
at  the  top  of  the  page. 

In  the  reproduced  page,  the  flag — w'hile  remaining  the 
same  size — has  been  augmented  by  ears  to  fill  the  full  8- 
column  width.  Above  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  flat-out  or 
one-up  technique.  Seven  columns  of  type  are  used.  Then  the 
editor  went  one-up;  he  used  eight  columns  of  space.  Here 
the  extra  column  of  space  went  to  wider  page  margins;  it 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  the  outside  columns  were 
pushed  out  to  the  page  margins  and  that  extra  column  of 
space  used  to  increase  the  width  of  the  alleys,  the  white 
strips  separating  columns. 

Notice  that  the  number  of  stories  on  the  page  has  been 
decreased  rather  drastically  .  .  .  but  without  detracting  from 
a  newsy  appearance. 


The  Miami  News 


Trains  roll 
after  Mages 
are  raised 


(ieiicral  deiiiolod 
in  M\  Lai  nrnlw 


litHIM'  MH-ks 
mmnmhni  i/rn 
fN  fiiifo  rah‘!t 


Bo\  Scouts  den>  FBI  role 


Drinrs  fMiilrsI  in  Miami. 
Iml  llif  liinr  is  still  ‘lair  lar 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS  (that  apply  to  your 
newspaper,  too)  : 

Float  the  flag  for  pleasant  page-pattern  variety. 

If  the  flag  is  in  the  top  third  of  the  page,  it  will  perform 
its  function  of  identification. 

Kars  are  generally  unread;  why  waste  space  on  them? 

Give  the  price  as  “10<”,  not  “Ten  Cents”.  Numbers  are 
easiest  to  read. 

Readers  don’t  usually  pay  attention  to  the  edition  logo. 
.So  there  is  little  need — other  than  keeping  Circulation  happy 
— to  emphasize  it. 

You  don’t  need  umpteen  heads  to  create  a  newsy,  attrac¬ 
tive  page. 


Above,  Skyline  feature — one- 
upped — runs  above  the  flag  on 
Miami  News  page  one. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Specimens  of  newspapers  for 
critiquing  in  this  column  are  welcome.  They  should 
be  accessed  to  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  312  Wedge- 
ivood  Terrace,  DeWitt,  N.Y.  132H. 


’ltr<‘nktlirou::ir  in  uriii<>  curb  lulk< 


At  right,  flag  is  reduced  to 
six  columns  and  floated  as  part 
of  the  page  pattern. 


IMarines’  reunion 

The  29th  annual  national 
conference  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Combat  Correspondents 
Association  will  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  17-19  at  the  Town  and 


Overseas  Press  Club  Oursler,  dub  president,  said. 

.  rwT  ¥  ‘f  1  MJ*  “We  shall  now  be  in  a  position 

111  1  ime-Lrlte  nuilcling  to  offer  more  and  improved  pro- 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer-  Kiams  of  benefit  to  newsmen 
ica  Inc.,  has  signed  a  lease  for  and  women  both  here  and 
club  rooms  in  the  Time  &  Life  abroad.” 

Building.  Founded  30  years  ago,  the 

The  2,500-member  organiza-  Overseas  Press  Club  for  the 
tion  will  occupy  about  20,000  past  10  years  has  occupied  a 
square  feet  on  the  second  floor  12-story  building  at  54  West 
of  the  building  at  the  Avenue  40th  Street  which  is  owned  by 
of  the  .4mericas  and  50th  Street,  the  Correspondents  Fund,  a  non- 
The  lease  was  negotiated  with  Profit  corporation  establisV.ed  by 
Rock-Time,  Inc.,  a  joint  opera-  the  Club  to  aid  needy  corres- 
tion  of  Time  Inc.  and  Rocke-  pondents.  The  Fund  plans  to 
feller  Center,  which  owns  the  sell  the  40th  Street  building. 


Nw  England^  OTHER 
million  matket 

THE  PROMDENCE 

lOURNAL-BUlLETIN 


Exclusive  local-retail  market  information 
makes  the  1972  E&P  Market  Guide 
the  best  place  to  promote 
your  newspaper  market . . . 


As  a  nev/spaper  man,  you  know  that 
names  make  news.  And  names,  plus  mar¬ 
keting  statistics,  make  markets,  too. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 
provides  the  names  of  retail  outlets, 
chain  stores,  shopjnng  centers,  discounters 
— along  with  the  population,  sales  and 
income  figures — that  helps  give  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  your  newspaper  market. 


BpUor 


That’s  why  the  nation’s  leading  retail 
and  national  advertisers,  companies  like 
Sears,  Roebuck,  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery 
Ward,  Woolworth,  Zayre,  Safeway, 

A&P  . . .  plus  leading  agencies — use  this 
important  marketing  publication. 


There’s  complete,  accurate  and  up-to-date 
data  on  your  market  in  the  Market  Guide, 
too,  And  there’s  an  advertising  iwsition 
adjacent  to  your  market  listing,  too. 
Reserve  your  space  today. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Page,  $785;  half-page,  $460;  third 
page  $360;  quarter-page,  $270;  eighth 
page,  $160;  market  area  map,  $85. 


DEADLINES 


Alabama  through  Montana:  Copy  or  plates  by 
August  3 

Nebraska  through  Canada:  Copy  or  plates  by 
August  17 


1972  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


Published  September  30,  1971 

To  reserve  space,  write  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
...  or  call  collect,  (212)  752-7050 


America’s 

most 

experienced 
media 
brokers 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio, 
CATV,  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 
Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave  ,  N  W.  20036 

(202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 

(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1511  Bryan  Street  75201 
(214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


RSARV 


Yocherer  and  Schultz 
join  E&P  sales  staflf 

Harry  H.  Yocherer  and 
Richard  Schultz  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
Chicago. 

Harry  B.  Mullinix  has  re¬ 
tired  after  working  for  E&P 
since  August  1,  1948.  He  had 
l)een  with  Williams,  Lawrence, 
Cresmer  Co.,  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star  as  an  advertising 
representative.  He  is  a  native 
of  Kansas  and  ser\-ed  in  Na\'>’ 
public  relations  during  World 
War  II. 

Yocherer  has  been  with  Mod¬ 
em  Lithography  as  midwest 
advertising  manager,  Inland 
Printer,  Pioneer  Publishing  Co., 
of  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  and  Press 
Publications,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Schultz  had  been  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Age  in  the  midwest. 


Ralph  Newell  retires 

Ralph  W.  Newell,  70,  editor 
of  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening 
Sentinel,  retired  last  week  af¬ 
ter  48  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  began  there  as  a  cub 
reporter  shortly  after  Calvin 
Coolidge  became  President.  He 
was  managing  editor  during 
World  War  II  and  became  edi¬ 
tor  in  1956.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 


MAUK  B.  BOLLMAN  JR..  i$  join- 
!ng  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
August  I  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent-national  sales.  He  comes  to 
the  Bureau  from  Diners  Club, 
where  he  has  been  executive 
vicepresident-corporate  marketing. 
Previously  he  was  for  two  and 
one-half  years  with  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.,  as  senior  vicepresident 
and  management  supervisor.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 


Mrs.  Mary  Buzard,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  assistant  women’s 
editor  of  Pioneer  Press  news¬ 
papers — now  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  Kendall  Col¬ 
lege,  Evanston,  Ill. 


RICHARD  P.  MILLER  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Philip  P.  Miller, 
publisher  from  1954  to  1970;  and 
grandson  of  Floyd  J.  Miller  1919- 
1954. 


Marc  I).  Charnev,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss  Connecticut  staffer 
at  New  Haven  for  the  past  two 
year — named  AP  New  Haven 
correspondent. 


candidacy  for  the  Democratic  Women’s  editor 
nomination  for  lieutenant  gov-  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tolle  has  been 
ernor  of  Texas.  His  late  father  n^med  women’s  editor  of  the 
was  Governor  of  Texas  in  the  yalley  (Okla.)  Daily 

*  *  *  Democrat  to  succeed  Mrs.  C.  M. 

o.  Densmore  who  resigned. 

William  C.  Stamm,  former 

treasurer  for  the  Christian  Her¬ 
ald  Association,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  controller  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 


Harry'  J.  Reed,  former  editor 
of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
Bill  Conrad,  former  manag-  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
ing  editor  of  the  Durango  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  to  coor- 
(Colo.)  Herald  and  lola  dinate  state  and  city  news  cov- 
(Kans.)  Register — named  man-  erage.  David  W.  Nicolettte  Sr. 
aging  editor  of  the  Las  Cruces  — named  city  editor.  Robert  S. 
(N.M.)  Sun-News.  He  succeeds  Day — assistant  city  editor.  Ed- 
Howard  Kercheval  who  has  ward  Markaity — state  editor, 
.joined  the  Boston  bureau  of  the  *  n,  n, 

.Associated  Press.  Rene  Pelissier,  foimer  city 

*  *  *  editor,  takes  over  the  new  post 

Charles  F.  Moore — apjwinted  of  editor  for  public  affairs  of 

editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dis-  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
patch  with  Henry'  R.  Merges  as  He  has  been  with  the  Press  for 
his  assistant.  John  H.  W’alt-  24  years. 

MIRE — advanced  to  city  editor;  ♦  *  ♦ 

W’,  Ralph  Dilling,  assistant  J.  Bruce  Baumann — from  di¬ 
city  editor,  and  G.  Harold  Con-  rector  of  the  photographic  de- 
RAD,  director  of  county  corres-  partment  to  editor  of  the  maga- 
pondents.  zine.  Flair,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 

*  *  *  (Mich.)  Press.  He  succeeds  Mrs. 

Leonard  D.  Bartholomevi'  Mabel  Palmer,  who  is  retiring. 

and  W’lLLiAM  D.  Leonard,  vet-  Marvin  Laninga,  staff  photog- 
erans  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  rapher  for  24  years — promoted 
photography  department  —  re-  to  director  of  the  photo  depart- 
tired.  ment. 


Brad  Ritter,  education  re¬ 
porter  for  Valley  News,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif,  for  three  years, 
has  left  to  become  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  for  Illi¬ 
nois  Education  Association, 
Jim  Boyd,  member  of  the  Springffield  Ill. 
staff  for  10  years  —  named  •  .  .  . 

county  editor  of  the  Eugene 
( 0  re. )  Register-Guard. 


Jean  Shirley  Taylor — from 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
where  she  was  an  associate  edi- 
Buddy  Norville,  formerly  tor,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

with  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Re-  as  women’s  editor’. 

porter-Telegram  —  now  manag-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ing  editor  of  the  Stanton  (Tex.)  Thomas  Keevil,  editor  of  the 
Reporter.  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Costa 

*  *  *  Mesa,  Calif. — new  president  of 

Ollie  M.  James,  who  has  the  Orange  County  chapter, 

written  ediorials  and  columns  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ♦  ♦  * 

since  1936 — retired.  Judith  Terlizzi  —  promoted 

*  *  *  to  women’s  editor  of  the  Tucson 

Thomas  F.  Dimond — appoint-  (Ariz.)  Citizen  to  succeed  Mary 

ed  business  news  editor  of  the  Gerdan  Hunt,  who  is  leaving 
Washington  Star,  succeeding  the  paper  August  31. 

John  C.  Henry,  retired.  Dimond  ♦  ♦  * 

has  been  with  the  Star  since  Albert  L.  Cicetti — promoted 

1955  and  before  moving  to  the  to  retail  advertising  manager 

business  news  section  in  1968  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey 

was  assistant  city  editor  for  Journal. 

several  years.  Henry,  with  the  ♦  ♦  * 

Star  for  37  years,  had  special-  Michael  Moore,  Toronto 
ized  in  national  and  foreign  af-  Globe  and  Mail  reporter — first 
fairs  as  an  editorial  writer.  prize  in  competition  sponsored 

*  *  4=  by  the  Canadian  Farm  Writers 

John  W.  Osbon  —  appointed  Federation.  Jack  Art,  Edmon- 

Chicago  Bureau  chief  of  Fair-  ton  Journal — runnerup. 


in  me  n 

Harte  and  Marbut 
head  Texas  group 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  composed  of  17  daily  news¬ 
papers,  three  weeklies  and  one 
television  station,  have  two  new 
executives. 

Houston  H.  Harte,  president 
of  Express  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Antonio,  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Robert  G.  Marbut  is  president 
of  the  group. 

Harte  is  the  son  of  Houston 
Harte  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  who 
had  been  president  of  Haite- 
Hanks  since  1948.  The  elder 
Harte  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Marbut,  professional  engi¬ 
neer,  joined  Harte-Hanks  as  a 
vicepresident  in  1970  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  service  with 
Copley  Press  Inc.,  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

Marbut,  former  engineer 
with  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Co.,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Business  School  and  Georgia 
Tech. 

The  younger  Harte  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Walt  Southward,  Hawaii 
Island  bureau  chief  for  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  until  last 
August — now  manager  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  for  the  Mid-Pacific 
Division  of  Boise  Cascade’s  Re¬ 
creation  Communities  Group, 
Hilo. 

^  4: 

Richard  L.  Payne,  assistant 
publisher  for  16  years,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Gibson  Publications,  Vallejo, 
Calif.  Wyman  Riley — executive 
editor  with  additional  duties 


Harte  Marbut 


6  new  writers  join 
National  Enquirer 

Six  staff  writers  have  been 
hired  by  the  National  Enquirer 
in  recent  weeks,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  managing  editor 
Nat  Chrzan. 

Joining  the  staff  of  the 
weekly  are:  Donald  Hudson, 
formerly  a  wire  editor  at  the 
Telegram-Tribune  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California;  John  Kelley, 
a  reporter  with  the  Boston 
Herald  -  Traveler;  David  R. 
Klein,  copywriter  with  Dover 
Publications;  William  F.  Mich- 
aelfelder,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  New  York  office 
of  Rensselear  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute;  Raymond  Villwock,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  and  Brian 
Walker,  columnist  for  Asahi 
Evening  News,  Tokyo. 

The  new  members,  with  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  are  planning 
to  move  to  the  Enquirer’s  new 
home  in  Lantana,  Florida,  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  months. 

Executives  appointed 

A.  E.  Harbottle  and  R.  J. 
Grierson  have  been  appointed 
to  comptroller  and  production 
manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Columbian  Newspapers,  New 
Westminister,  B.C.  Harbottle 
joins  the  newspapers  from  Na¬ 
tional  Homes  Ltd.  Grierson  has 
been  circulation  manager  since 
1963.  He  will  continue  to  retain 


Jim  Holland  named 
for  public  affairs 
in  Postal  Service 

James  R.  Holland,  former 
Boston  advertising  and  public 
relations  executive  and  more  re¬ 
cently  head  of  postal  informa¬ 
tion  services,  has  been  named  as 
the  first  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  in  history  for  commu¬ 
nications  and  public  affairs. 

Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount  announced  Holland’s 
assignment  as  one  of  the  top 
staff  appointments  made  under 
the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  began  operations  officially 
July  1. 

Holland  was  formerly  second 
vicepresident  for  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Boston,  prior  to 
accepting  an  appointment  in 
January  1970  as  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  for  public  information. 

His  earlier  career  includes 
reporting  for  International 
News  Service  from  1954  until 
its  merger  with  United  Press 
in  1958.  In  1959  he  joined  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  agency  in 
New  York  City  and  was  there 
until  1961,  when  he  became 
manager  for  press  relations  for 
the  John  Hancock  Company. 

He  is  a  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

m  m 

Ellen  M.  Miller,  managing 
editor  of  Peacock  Newspapers, 
has  assumed  ownerhip  of  the 
weekly  Near  North  News,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Arnie  Matanky,  who  has 
been  editor  and  publisher,  be¬ 
comes  director  of  information 
for  the  Chicago  Park  District. 

*  * 

Francis  K.  Czyzewski  and 
John  S.  Carroll  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Carroll  was 
assistant  to  the  editor  and  for- 


Henry  Rooney 


John  Henry  moves  up, 
Rooney  is  named  CAM 

John  T.  Henry,  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  since  1966,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  general 
administrative  office  with  the 
title  of  assistant  to  the  general 
manager. 

Henry  was  succeeded  as  CAM 
by  Darrell  C.  Rooney,  an  adver¬ 
tising  department  sales  man¬ 
ager  who  has  been  with  the  St. 
Paul  newspapers  since  March, 
1954. 

Henry  joined  the  newspapers 
after  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

4:  « 

Kenneth  Blanchard — from 
managing  editor  to  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  with  responsibility  for 
news  operation,  personnel  and 
content  of  the  newspaper.  San¬ 
ford  C.  Goltz,  former  sports 
and  political  writer  —  now  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  with  special 
responsibility  for  research  and 
analysis  of  public  issues. 

ifc  4: 

Dave  Alexander,  city  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord — elected  president  of  the 
Greensboro  Little  Theater. 

«  *  * 

Tom  Bolch,  a  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
attorney,  who  helped  work  his 
way  through  college  as  a  vaca¬ 
tion  relief  and  legislative  relief 
staff  for  the  Associated  Press, 
is  back  in  the  Raleigh  bureau 
during  this  year’s  General  As¬ 
sembly. 


as  assistant  general  manager. 
Stanley  Progar,  formerly  an 
editor  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  for  11  yeai-s 
— named  managing  editor  for 
the  Gibson  group  of  two  dailies 
and  three  weeklies. 

If  *  * 

Martha  DeHart  Goins  — 
named  editor  of  the  women’s  ac¬ 
tivities  section  of  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register  and  Bee. 

4c  4(  4: 

Joe  Tiede — named  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer.  Gene  Cherry — 
assistant  sports  editor.  Tiede  re¬ 
places  Dick  Herbert,  who  re- 
sigrned  in  March. 


the  title. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gordon  Ringle — from  chain 
store  advertising  supervisor  to 
head  of  the  advertising  services 
department  at  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman- Journal.  Jim  Hynds 
— from  the  special  promotion 
section  to  coordinator  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising. 

*  *  4^ 

Jane  P.  Cahill  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  IBM  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  succeeding  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Wright,  who  has  been 
named  director  of  international 
studies  for  the  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp. 


mer  city  editor  during  34  years 
on  the  Tribune.  Czyzewski,  for 
42  years  a  staff  writer,  will 
write  a  weather  column  for  the 
Tribune. 

Hf  *  * 

Mike  Kelly,  .\lexander  City 
(Ala.)  Outlook  staffer — pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor.  W.  C. 
Bryant,  Outlook  editor,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of  the 
Boaz  (Ala.)  Leader  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Counts,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Colbert  County 
(Ala.)  Reporter,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Monticello  (Fla.)  News, 
which  he  bought  from  Carr 
Settle,  retired. 
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Daily  Iowan  to  hold 
ties  with  university 


A  special  Commission  on  the 
Daily  louran  has  recommended 
that  the  University  of  Iowa’s 
student  newspaper  retain  its 
financial  and  other  ties  with  the 
University  and  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  commission,  which  was 
ap|K)inted  by  U  of  I  president 
Willard  L.  Boyd  in  June,  1970, 
urffed  that  Student  Publications 
Inc.  should  assume  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  insuring  that 
the  I)I  serves  its  basic  func¬ 
tions.  To  this  end,  the  commis¬ 
sion  recommended  annual  re¬ 
views  of  the  newspaper’s  per¬ 
formance;  frequent  meetings 
l)etween  the  editor,  publisher 
and  Student  Publications  Inc. 
(SPI  board)  chairman;  and 
some  changes  in  the  Iward’s 
composition,  including  ex-officio 
appointment  of  the  director  of 
the  journalism  school. 

Tliree-f»>ld  purpo>o 

The  commission  concluded 
that  the  purposes  of  the  DI,  in 
order  of  importance,  are: 

— Reporting  Univ^ersity  news 
and  other  news  relevant  to  the 
institution  which  is  not  ade- 
(luately  covered  by  other  me¬ 
dia; 

— Using  its  editorial  page  to 
provoke  thought  on  imi)ortant 
issues;  and 

— Giving  students  a  chance 
to  get  practical  experience 
working  for  a  newspaper. 

The  commission  rejected  the 
suggestion,  made  by  several 
l)ersons,  that  the  DI  “should  be 
a  representative  or  voice  of  the 
University  in  the  state.” 

The  report  says  journalism 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opportunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In. 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
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students  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  to  work  on  the  DI, 
and  faculty  members  should 
consult  w'ith  DI  staff  members 
and  SPI  board  staff  members. 

On  the  subject  of  financing 
the  DI,  the  commission  wrote, 
“We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  at  this  point  in  time 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  in¬ 
come  to  the  Daily  Iowan  from 
student  fees  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  paper. 

It  recommended  that  a  prac¬ 
ticing  Iowa  joui'nalist  lie  named 
to  the  SPI  board,  wdth  voting 
power,  and  that  steps  be  taken 
to  make  sure  SPI  board  in¬ 
cludes  an  attorney  and  a  fac¬ 
ulty  member  expert  in  business 
management. 

The  staff  representative  on 
SPI  board  should  not  be  granted 
voting  power,  but  faculty  repre¬ 
sentation  should  be  reduced 
from  four  to  three,  to  keep  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  voting  majority,  it 
said. 

The  board  should  set  general 
policy  and  insure  that  it’s  fol¬ 
lowed,  name  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  DI,  supervise  fi¬ 
nancial  management  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  act  as  a  buffer 
between  the  editor  and  “undue 
or  non-productive  pressures,” 
the  report  said. 

Commission  membei*s  were 
Prof.  Samuel  L.  Becker,  De- 
jiartment  of  Speech  and  Dra¬ 
matic  Art;  Prof.  Ronald  L. 
Carlson,  Law;  Lynn  Joslin, 
journalism  student;  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Den  Moinen  Register;  Er¬ 
win  1).  Sias,  editor  of  the  Sioux 
I  City  Journal;  Randall  L.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  a  member  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Senate;  and  Prof.  William 
J.  Zima,  Journalism. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


. EDITORI.AL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  C.opperutl 

Department  of  Corrections 

Since  this  column  presumes  to  correct  errors  committed 
by  others,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  acknowledge  the 
ones  I  make  myself. 

In  Editorial  W’orkshop  No.  419,  w'hich  appeared  last 
March  20,  I  discussed  the  new  sense  it  is  hoped  that  has 
been  popularly  given  to  hopefully,  largely  driving  out  the 
former  standard  meaning  hi  a  hopeful  manner.  I  said 
that  w'hile  some  new  dictionaries  recognize  this  usage, 
“Webster  III,  published  in  1961,  did  not  come  out  soon 
enough  to  catch  it.” 

What  I  meant,  of  cour.se,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Van 
Wie  Ingham  of  the  Rutgers  University  Public  Relations 
Dejiartment,  was  that  Webster  III  came  out  too  soon  to 
catch  it. 

My  friend  Bill  Morris,  editor  of  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  mis- 
sj)elled  Wolcott  (Gibbs)  Woolcott  in  a  discussion  of  some 
comments  on  style  that  Mr.  Gibbs  had  prepared  for  The 
\ew  Yorker.  He  al.so  offered  the  information  that  a  Mr. 
Weekes,  who  had  been  mentioned  with  the  comment  that 
he  was  not  further  identified  in  my  source,  is  Hobai’t  G. 
Weekes,  one  of  the  toj)  editors  at  The  New'  Yorker.  Martha 
B.  Steimel  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and  Record  News 
informed  me  that  Mi'.  Gibhs’  comments  appeared  in  the 
book  The  Years  With  Ross,  by  James  Thurber. 

Concerning  my  errors,  men  (as  Dear  Abby  likes  to  .say) 
culpa. 

*  *  * 

In  Editorial  Work.shoj)  No.  420,  I  referred  to  “a  xeroxed 
copy,”  which  prompted  Suzy  Brow'n  of  the  Hallmark  Cards 
Public  Relations  Department  in  Kansas  City  to  ask 
w'hether  the  trademark  Xerox  has  become  generic,  thus 
justifying  the  lower  case,  and  whether  it  can  be  used  as 
a  verb. 

I  may  have  been  a  bit  cavalier  in  low'er-casing  xeroxed. 
There  is  no  definite  point  at  w’hich  a  trademark  becomes 
generic,  unless  it  is  when  the  proprietary  interest  in  such 
a  term  is  lost  by  court  decision,  as  the  result  of  lack  of 
effort  to  protect  it.  I  have  no  leason  to  think  this  has 
happened  to  Xerox. 

As  a  verb,  xerox  is  not  only  common  and  convenient,  but 
jirobably  inevitable,  and  no  doubt  the  makers  of  other 
xerographic  equipment  are  fuming  over  its  common  appli¬ 
cation  to  such  proilucts.  Perhaps  the  Xerox  people  are 
fuming  too.  Both  the  American  Heritage  and  Random 
House  dictionaries  give  the  verb;  the  latter  lower-cases  it 
and  apjilies  it  to  xerographic  i-eproduction  in  general, 
despite  the  fact  that  Xerox  is  a  coined  trademark. 

There  is  nothing  the  ow'ner  of  a  trademark  can  do  to 
compel  publications  to  capitalize  it,  nor  does  he  have  any 
recourse  against  a  publication  that  fails  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  efforts  to  encourage  capitalization  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  trademark  must  be  made  by  the  owner  if  the 
proprietary  intei'est  is  to  he  legally  maintained — for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  prevent  someone  else  from  making  a  product 
that  misappropriates  the  name. 

Wayward  Words 

That  of  is  often  useless:  “One  of  the  most  popular  hob¬ 
bies  is  that  of  building  boats.”  What  of?  The  hobby  of, 
obviously,  so  we  get  “One  of  the  most  popular  hobbies  is 
the  hobby  of  building  boats.”  The  lyricist  of  Home  on  the 
Range,  observing  the  stars,  wondered  “if  their  glory  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  ours.”  What  of?  Or,  indeed,  what  of  it?  But 
exceeds  ours  W'ould  not  fill  out  the  meter,  a  better  excuse 
than  the  prose  writer  of  that  of  can  usually  muster. 
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TALKING  TO  YOURSELF  PAYS  OFF! 


When  your  newspaper  advertises  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  you’re  addressing 
the  entire  newspaper  community  .  .  . 
comprising  other  newspaper  men,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies,  public  relations 
men,  journalism  educators  .  .  .  just 
about  everybody  interested  in  news¬ 
papers.  What  better  audience  could 
you  find  for  your  newspaper  message? 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  advertising  medium  for  newspapers 


Star  reporters  all  agree: 
no  set  formula  for  writing 


Before  Charles  A.  Ginimmich 
retired  from  the  Associated 
Press  last  year  he  was  detached 
fiom  the  New  York  Foreign 
News  desk  and  assigned  to 
coaching  and  editing  a  special 
writing  improvement  project  for 
the  AP  New  York  bureau. 

As  part  of  the  project  Grum- 
mich  collected  50  essays  from 
.\P  experts  in  the  fields  of  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  interviewing. 
Twenty-five  of  these  have  now 
been  compiled  by  him  into  an 
anthologv’,  “Reporting/Writing 
Fi'om  Front  Row  Seats.”  (Si¬ 
mon  and  Schuster,  $5.95). 

There  are  eight  Pulitzer 
Prizes  among  the  25  AP  pro¬ 
fessionals  w'ho  outlined  their 
approach  to  a  storj*. 

All  were  asked  by  Grummich 
‘  How  do  you  write  a  news 
story?”  The  question,  he  said, 
was  made  deliberately  naive. 

“I  wanted  them  to  interview 
tltemselves,”  he  explained.  “They 
are  the  experts  and  I  wanted 
tliem  to  probe  their  own  emo¬ 
tions  and  thoughts  and  record 
tliem.”  The  book  is  replete 
with  advice  and  anecdotes,  but 
all  writers  agreed  there  is  no 
set  formula  for  writing, 

Hugh  Mulligan  prize-wanning 
roving  correspondent  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  wrote  that  “when  it  gets 
tlown  to  actual  writing,  most  of 
us,  even  after  all  these  years, 
still  don’t  know  whether  to  head 
up  the  street  or  down  the  street. 
Whether  to  start  with  a  note  or 
an  anecdote;  whether  to  begin 
with  something  new  and  then 
work  into  the  background  or 
lay  down  an  orderly,  chrono¬ 
logical  tale  in  the  manner  of 
a  crime  story  in  the  British 
l)ress,  which  always  starts  with 
tlie  constable  and  his  torch  go¬ 
ing  dowTV  the  Grosvenor  Road 
and  finding  a  body. 

“There  are  no  writing  cook¬ 
books  that  can  tell  you  precisely 
how  many  quotes  and  how  many 
statistics  and  how  many  anec¬ 
dotes  one  must  blend  and  stir 
to  come  up  with,  say  a  humor¬ 
ous  story,  compared  with  an  in¬ 
formative  piece.” 

Yet,  Mulligan’s  essay  is  re¬ 
plete  with  advice  for  winters, 
including  the  importance  of  de¬ 
scriptive  detail  which  will  make 
readers  see  and  feel  the  story; 
also  that  he  believes  the  last 
]iaragTaph  “kicker”  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  opening  line  of  a 
storj’. 

In  a  section  on  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  Saul  Pett  of  AP  News- 
features  says  “good  writing  is 
torment  and  anybody  who  is 
ashamed  of  it,  who  says  that 
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torment  isn’t  professional,  who 
cringes  from  the  word  creative 
as  if  it  were  a  homble  tag  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  queers  and  poets 
and  not  to  rough,  tough  news¬ 
papermen,  is  in  the  w'rong  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Reiman  “Pat”  Morin  and  Don 
Whitehead,  each  holding  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  contidbuted  out¬ 
standing  chapters  to  the  book. 

Morin,  now  an  AP  Special 
Correspondent,  tells  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  letting  a  story  tell 
itself. 

Among  other  things.  White- 
head,  foimerly  with  AP  but 
now'  a  well-knowm  author,  deals 
w'ith  organization  of  a  new'S 
storj’. 

“Some  experienced  reporters 
have  the  ability  to  organize  a 
story  in  their  minds  merely 
from  reading  their  notes,”  he 
says.  “But  my  own  method — in 
w’riting  a  news  story  or  a  book 
— is  to  make  an  outline  of  the 
major  points  of  the  story  and 
the  sequence  in  which  I  wish 
to  present  them.” 

• 

N.Y.  law  changed 
for  legal  notices 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  bill  amending  the  New 
York  State  civil  practice  law 
and  rules,  in  relation  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  legal  notices  in  the 
event  of  a  newspaper  ceasing 
publication. 

The  new  law,  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference, 
eliminates  the  need  to  apply  for 
a  court  order  to  complete  pub¬ 
lication  w'hen  a  new'spaper  is 
struck  or  shuts  dowm. 

The  publication  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  any  other  newspaper 
which  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  statutes,  rules 
or  orders.  If  a  specific  new’s- 
paper  w’as  required  or  if  no 
other  newspaper  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  a  court  order  would 
still  be  required. 

Thus,  in  cases  w'here  a  spe¬ 
cific  type  of  newspaper  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  to  give  notice 
to  a  party,  court  supervision 
would  still  be  used  to  prevent 
prejudice  due  to  inadequate 
publication. 

Assemblyman  Alexander 
Chananau,  (D)  New  York,  who 
sponsored  the  legislation,  ex¬ 
plained  that  “in  view  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  newspaper 
strikes  and  shutdowns  in  recent 
years,  this  simplified  procedure 
is  desirable  to  minimize  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  pending  litigation.” 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Editor! 


By  Scott  Alexander 
Editor,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal 

(Written  for  UPI) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  dropped  by  our  news¬ 
paper  plant  Thursday  afternoon  (June  24)  on  his  way  to 
Indianapolis  and  I  graciously  granted  him  an  interview- 
while  Secret  Service  men  were  popping  up  all  over  the  place 
trying  to  figure  out  what  he  was  doing  and  w’hy. 

The  unscheduled  interview  took  place  on  busy  road  31  in 
front  of  our  plant  north  of  Franklin. 

Frankly,  I  remember  the  President’s  questions — most  of 
them,  anyw-ay — but  I  haven’t  the  slightest  recollection  of 
answering  them.  I’d  never  been  interviewed  by  a  President — 
or  Vice  President  either,  for  that  matter. 

Fortunately,  the  President  w-as  a  patient,  thoughtful  man. 
He  w-as  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  weren’t  expecting 
him,  and  hadn’t  baked  a  cake  or  anything. 

Our  alert  new's  editor.  Bob  Reed,  got  wind  of  a  change  of 
travel  plans  on  the  police  monitor  and  started  loading  his 
camera  w'hen  it  was  learned  Mr.  Nixon  w'ould  motor  rather 
than  fly  to  Indianapolis  from  Vernon,  Ind. 

“Let’s  make  him  a  sign.”  The  suggestion  w'as  made  by 
our  advertising  manager,  Larry  Browm.  And  he  did.  The 
sign  read,  “Hi,  Mr.  President  and  Max.” 

The  “Max”  on  the  sign  w-as  Max  Friedersdorf,  an  aide 
to  the  President.  Max  hails  from  Franklin.  He  made  the 
trip  back  to  Indiana  with  the  President. 

Apparently  the  sign  aroused  the  President’s  curiosity.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  asked  when  he  popped  out  of  his  limou¬ 
sine  was  “who’s  Max?” 

I  started  to  explain.  “Max  Friedersdorf,”  someone  an- 
sw-ered,  coming  to  my  rescue. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes.”  The  President  pointed  skyward.  He’s  up 
there  in  the  helicopter.” 

“Is  your  paper  new?”  the  President  asked. 

“It’s  seven  years  old.”  The  comment  w'as  from  our  general 
manager. 

“No,  it’s  eight,”  I  said,  or  at  least  I  think  I  said. 

“Is  this  a  daily  newspaper  or  a  w-eekly?”  he  asked. 

As  editor,  I  knew  it  w-as  a  daily  but  I’m  not  sure  I  said  so. 

“How’s  the  advertising?”  he  shot  back. 

My  answer  was  wrorld-shaking  and  undoubtedly  provoca¬ 
tive. 

“It’s  okay,  Mr.  President.” 

I  finally  managed  to  come  up  with  a  halfw-ay  decent  ques¬ 
tion  that  made  sense. 

Nope,  it  wasn’t  about  Vietnam  and  it  had  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  W'ith  the  New  York  Times  or  the  nation’s 
economy.  It  was  a  real  gasser: 

“Are  you  enjoying  your  visit  back  in  Indiana?”  I  asked, 
in  an  effort  to  show  him  that  we  country’  editors  know  a  bit 
about  interviewing. 

Since  I  never  seem  to  have  a  pencil  at  the  right  time,  I 
didn’t  record  his  words  but  I’m  relatively  sure  that  he  didn’t 
say  no. 

Reassuming  the  initiative,  the  President  continued  asking 
sensible  questions  about  the  area  and  w'as  getting  answers 
from  just  about  everybody  but  me.  I  was  shook.  I’d  never 
been  interv'iew'ed  by  a  President  before,  or,  as  I  said,  a  Vice 
President  either,  for  that  matter. 

But  I  did  manage  to  thank  him  for  stopping  by — four 
times.  It  seemed  like  the  thing  to  do. 
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Last  Issue  This  Year 

The  upcoming  September  issue  is  the  one 
buyers  will  be  using  to  plan  1972  schedules. 
If  your  newspaper  or  group  wasn’t  listed  in 
March,  be  sure  you’re  in  September.  Just 
being  listed  can  help  you  sell  more  advertising 
because  this  is  where  the  buyers  are.  Weekly 
Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  is  published  only 
twice  a  year — in  March  and  September. 

Users  By  The  Numbers 

Primary  buying  influences  (in  agencies,  adver¬ 
tiser  companies  and  big  chains)  across  the 
country  use  SRDS  publications  to  plan  all¬ 
media  schedules.  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates 
AND  Data  is  an  important  part  of  their  regular 
planning  and  buying  activities. 

An  independent  survey  released  this  May 
again  showed  outstanding  usership  among  the 
people  you  must  reach  to  sell  space  in  your 
newspaper.  ^ 


Agencies  using 
Weekly  New»aper 
Rates  and  data 

All-agency  sample  70.2% 

Large  national  agencies  (2)  68.9% 

(1)  included  are  all  agencies  (large  and  small) 
in  the  West  South  Central  area 

(2)  included  are  ail  agencies  billing  over 
$124  million  annually 

Project  this  to  agencies  nationwide  and  tiser- 
ship  of  your  newspaper’s  rate  and  listing  infor¬ 
mation  becomes  vital.  Agencies  will  be  looking 
for  information  about  your  market.  Be  sure 
your  newspaper  is  listed. 


lace  in  your 
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Get  Listed  Now 

Each  issue  is  bursting  with  new  listees.  Cur¬ 
rently,  nearly  1,100  leading  newspapers  and 
groups  are  identified  according  to  the  way  they 
are  bought.  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and 
Data  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections 
— all  arranged  alphabetically  by  state. 

Section  I  identifies  non-daily  newspapers  and 
groups  in  Metro  Areas  for  both  urban  cities 
and  suburban  communities.  Metro  Areas  within 
states  are  further  subdivided  by  alpha  listings 
of  urban  and  suburban  non-daily  newspapers 
and  groups.  Section  II  contains  non-Metro 
weekly  newspapers;  and  Section  III,  shopping 
guides.  All  weeklies  in  these  last  two  sections 
are  listed  alphabetically  by  states,  by  cities 
within  states  and  newspapers  within  cities. 

If  your  newspaper  isn’t  listed,  you  risk  being 
overlooked.  Get  in  on  the  action  today  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Charles  Couch,  our  Managing 
Editor,  for  the  details  and  a  brief  listing  form. 
Fill  it  out.  Return  it.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

Editorial  closing  date  for  listings:  August  9 


Launch  Your  Listing 

Bring  out  your  newspaper’s  strong  points. 
Position  a  Service-Ad  along  with  your  listing 
and  give  buyers  the  concrete  facts  and  figures 
they  will  need  to  put  your  newspaper  on  the 
schedule. 

Last  issue,  91  blue  chip  advertisers  took 
advantage  of  this  low  cost,  extremely  effective 
way  to  reach  the  decision-makers.  It  must  be 
doing  the  job  because  almost  all  are  back  and 
many  new  “faces”  are  coming  in,  too. 

Your  ad  gives  you  six  months’  coverage.  Re¬ 
member,  buyers  will  be  using  it  until  March, 
1972!  Note  these  dates: 

Service-Ad  forms  closing:  August  5 
Complete  plate  closing:  August  12 


Don't  forget:  our  Copy  Service  depart¬ 
ment  stands  ready  to  prepare  a  free  copy 
and  layout  suggestion  for  your  newspaper 
or  group.  Just  send  us  the  latest  available 
information  about  your  newspaper  or 
contact: 

Vic  Feuerman  (New  York,  212-935-7594), 
Duke  Botthof  (Skokie,  312-966-8500)  or 
Joe  Fitch  (Los  Angeles,  213-383-4103) 
for  more  information. 


Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  III.  60076 


Newsprint 
production 
drops  5.5% 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  May 
amounted  to  950,lfi7  tons  and 
was  5. 5^0  below  that  in  May, 
1970.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  931,043  tons  and 
were  6.3%  lower  than  May, 
1970  volume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute,  output  in  the  United 
States,  affected  by  a  strike  at 
two  West  Coast  mills,  totaled 
284,961  tons  and  was  down  by 
1.9'f  from  the  historical  May 
l>eak  achieved  in  1970,  wdiile 
shipments  totaled  264,695  tons 
and  declined  from  the  year-ago 
level  by  4.5%. 

Canadian  production  amount¬ 
ed  to  665,206  tons  and  was  down 
by  6.9%  from  May,  1970  while 
shipments  of  666,348  tons  fell 
off  by  7.0%. 

North  American  production  of 
4,807,787  tons  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1971  was  224,- 
558  tons  or  4.5%  below  the  all- 
time  high  for  this  period  record¬ 
ed  in  1970.  Output  of  United 
States  mills  through  the  end  of 
May,  1971  totaled  a  record  high 
1,404,126  tons  and  was  29,231 
tons  or  2.1%  above  that  in  1970. 
Canadian  production  during 
January-May,  1971  amounted 
to  3,403,661  tons  and  was  below 
the  1970  level  by  253,789  tons 
or  6.9%. 

North  American  manufactur¬ 
ers’  stocks  on  May  31,  1971  to¬ 
taled  486,790  tons  compared 
with  515,649  tons  at  the  end  of 
May,  1970.  The  continental  to¬ 
tal  was  composed  of  99,795  tons 
and  386,995  tons  held  by  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Canadian  mills, 
respectively,  and  inventories 
were  higher  than  a  year  ago  by 
35,125  tons  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance  and  lower  by  63,984  tons 
in  the  latter. 

C.on>iUinption  down  2.5% 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  838,763  tons  in 
May,  a  decrease  of  2.5%  under 
May  1970,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
reported.  Consumption  for  the 
first  five  months  showed  a  3% 
decrease  under  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Total  U.  S.  new'sprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  May  1970  w^as 
860,681  tons.  There  were  five 
Sundays  in  each  May  1971  and 
1970.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  1971  total  U.  S.  newsprint 
consumption  was  3,875,874  tons, 


RECOGNITION  was  given  to  the  newsprint  division  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation  at  the  California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  convention  at  Ojai  in  June.  Warren  Mitchell, 
left,  president  of  CNAEA-South,  is  presenting  a  plaque  to  O.  T. 
Connors,  right,  of  Crown  Zellerbach,  and  John  Tyler,  center,  of 
Crown  Zellerbach,  in  recognition  of  the  "Newspaperability"  cam¬ 
paign  that  has  been  conducted  the  past  two  years. 


compaied  with  3,996,677  tons  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1970. 

Monthly  total  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  by  AN  PA  from  a  constant 
yardstick  of  525  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  May  1971  thev  con¬ 
sumed  626,556  tons,  compared 
with  642,929  tons  in  May  1970. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  May  1971  were  28  days’  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  and  5  days’  supply 
in  transit,  compared  with  26 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  6 
days’  supply  in  transit  at  end 
of  May  1970. 


Boykin  is  manager 
of  Texas  Press  group 

The  Texas  Press  Association, 
with  more  than  600  members, 
has  a  new  manager  and  a  new 
$300,000  office  building  in  Aus¬ 
tin. 

William  G.  Boykin  became 
manager,  succeeding  Vernon  T. 
Sanford,  who  retired  after 
nearly  24  years  in  building 
TPA  from  a  social  group  to  an 
effective  organization  for  the 
newspapers. 

Boykin  went  to  TPA  from 
Florida  where  he  had  been 
manager  of  the  FPA,  after  a 
long  career  with  the  Oklahoma 
Press  and  Allied  Newspapers 
of  Washington. 

Both  Sanford  and  Boykin  re¬ 
ceived  their  education  and  first 
newspaper  experience  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Association  dedicated  its 
new  building  at  718  West  Fifth 
Street. 

Rigby  Owen,  Conroe  Courier, 
was  elected  president  of  TPA. 


Ruiieher  Ellinwood 
ha8  another  book 

Tom  Ellinwood,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Arizona  Dailj/ 
Star  and  later  its  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  in  the  1950’s  and  early 
’60’s,  has  published  a  sequel  to 
his  first  cartoon  book,  “Cow 
Country,”  “More  Cow  Country.” 

Ellinw’ood,  while  on  the  Star, 
drew  political  cai-toons  on  cur¬ 
rent  subjects  six  days  a  week; 
then,  he  drew  a  special  ranch- 
country  cartoon,  with  caption 
verse,  for  the  Sunday  edition. 

He  retired  to  operate  two 
ranches,  one  in  New  Mexico  and 
one  in  Colorado. 

“More  Cow  Country”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Twin  Palms  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  40  Calle  Clara  Vista, 
Tucson,  Arizona,  85716;  at  book¬ 
stores;  $2. 

• 

Bob  Quincy  to  write 
for  Charlotte  Observer 

Sports  director  Bob  Quincy 
will  leave  WAYS  radio  August 
1  to  write  a  column  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  Ob¬ 
server  editor  C.  A.  McKnight 
said  Quincy  will  replace  Frank 
Burrows  who  is  transferring  to 
the  news  department  at  his  own 
request  to  take  on  special  re¬ 
porting  tasks. 

Quincy  is  a  former  sports 
editor  for  the  Charlotte  News, 
former  sports  information  di¬ 
rector  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
He  was  executive  sports  di¬ 
rector  at  Charlotte’s  WBT  and 
WBTV  before  moving  to 
WAYS. 


Quick  course 
in  law  begun 
for  reporters 


Reporters  are  getting  a  short 
course  in  the  law  at  a  series 
of  seminars  at  Flint,  Mich, 
which  could  well  run  into  next 
year  judging  from  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  participants. 

The  first  seminar  in  March 
attracted  16  reporters  from  the 
Flint  Journal  and  other  Booth 
newspapers  in  Michigan  to  hear 
William  P.  Daniel,  Flint  attor¬ 
ney  who  sepcializes  in  labor 
law,  discuss  that  topic  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  both  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  labor  contract  regulations. 

Aided  liy  ^^lale  liar 

The  seminars  grew  out  of 
discussions  between  Daniel, 
chairman  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee  for  the  State 
Bar  of  Michigan,  and  Ralph  M. 
May,  regional  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  young  re¬ 
porters  who  have  difficulty  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  legal  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  the  tangle  of  legal 
questions  not  only  in  court  ac¬ 
tions  but  in  their  everyday  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  kinds  of  things,” 
May  said. 

“After  a  number  of  problems 
developed  as  a  result  of  inex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of  our 
reporters,  we  decided  this 
wmuld  be  the  best  way  to  give 
them  a  fast  education  in  the 
law.  So  far,  it  is  working  beau¬ 
tifully.  We  invited  reporters 
from  other  Booth  newspapers 
and  we  expect  attendance  to 
grow  as  the  benefits  become  ap¬ 
parent.” 

“We  hope  to  be  able  to  have 
a  series  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
20  seminars  dealing  with  police 
procedures,  reporters’  rights  to 
information  and  many  other 
problem  areas,”  May  added. 

The  seminars  start  at  noon 
and  run  until  the  reporters  run 
out  of  questions. 

• 

Promotion  director 

Riley  Dodds,  advertising 
manager  for  the  last  12  years 
for  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Times-News,  has  been  named 
promotion  director  of  Howard 
Publications,  publisher  of  the 
newspaper.  He  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  coordinating  both  promo¬ 
tion  and  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  organization.  Gor¬ 
don  Curtis  has  been  promoted 
to  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times-News. 
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IPSAgram  service 
starts  in  25  cities 


Independent  Postal  System  of 
America  has  entered  the  elec¬ 
tronic  message  field  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  arrangement  which  re¬ 
lays  messages  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  8  X  10  form  and  delivered 
within  an  hour  of  receipt. 

Called  IPSAgrams,  the  mes¬ 
sages  began  moving  through  25 
centrally  located  metropolitan 
centers  on  July  1.  Using  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  IPSAgrams  will  be 
transmitted  in  actual  ti-anscript 
form  at  the  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.45  cents  per  300  words 
plus  line  charges. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
electronic  telegram  was  made 
by  Thomas  M.  Murray,  founder- 
president  of  IPSA,  whose  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  the  mail-carry¬ 
ing  business  in  competition  with 
the  United  States  Post  Office 
since  February  1,  1968. 

Murray  said  he  expected  the 
message  system  to  be  expanded 
to  other  outlets  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Already  Murray  has  under 
construction  in  Elk  Grove  Vil¬ 
lage,  Illinois  one  of  three  build¬ 
ings  planned  for  the  Chicago 
ai-ea  which  will  be  offices  of  his 
postal  system. 

Company  direcliun 

Murray  began  franchising  de¬ 
livery  offices  in  1969,  but  is 
slowly  taking  them  back  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  all  system  offices  un¬ 
der  his  company’s  direction. 

Murray  says  IPSAgrams  will 
provide  businesses  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  an  instant  per¬ 
sonally-delivered  service  so  far 
unavailable  in  the  nation.  By 
1980  he  expects  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  of  IPSA  messages  to  be 
as  common  as  television  and 
radio  are  today. 

Cities  where  service  is  being 
inaugurated  include  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Oklahoma  Citv,  which  is 
headquarters  for  IPSA;  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Gary,  Ind.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  Kansas  City.  Kans. ; 
Cincinnati,  0.;  Sioux  City,  la., 
and  Des  Moines,  la. 

Other  locations  will  include 
Providence,  R.  I.;  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Muncie  and  An¬ 
derson,  Ind.;  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

IPSAgram  service  also  will 
be  offered  along  with  regular 
IPSA  mail  delivery  in  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia. 

Murray  believes  that  IPSA¬ 
grams  are  the  “mail  of  tomor- 
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row,”  and  are  intended  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  sending  of  first 
class  mail  and  personal  mes¬ 
sages.  IPSA  has  been  unable  to 
deliver  first  class  mail  to  date 
because  of  a  Post  Office  regula¬ 
tion. 

But  Murray  thinks  “first  class 
mall  as  we  know  it  is  finished” 
and  IPSAgram  machines  will 
be  common  in  business  offices. 
Because  of  the  development, 
Murray  said  there  no  longer 
should  be  any  wori-y  about  “the 
Post  Office’s  antiquated,  medie¬ 
val  equipment  and  its  unconsti¬ 
tutional  monojroly.” 

He  said  that  through  facsimile 
copies  mistakes  can  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  entirely — except  those  made 
by  the  sender  himself. 

Goal  for  total  delivery  time 
is  an  hour,  but  in  many  cases 
it  will  be  less,  Murray  said. 

Originally,  messages  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  IPSA  offices,  or 
will  be  picked  up  by  messengers 
with  the  basic  rate  at  $3,  which 
is  higher  than  the  Western  Un¬ 
ion  minimum.  But  charges  be¬ 
come  competitive  when  longer 
messages  are  involved. 

Expand  mail  delivery 

Meantime  IPSA  is  expanding 
its  second,  third  and  fourth 
class  mail  deliveries. 

Currently,  numerous  IPSA 
Post  Offices  are  being  prepared 
for  operation  in  Chicago  and  the 
general  metropolitan  area,  with 
branches  opening  in  Oak  Lawn, 
Elgin,  Riverview  and  Waucon- 
da.  Ill.;  Louisville,  Indianapolis, 
Gary,  Anderson,  Evansville  and 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

IPSA  has  spread  to  29  states 
and  will  l)e  operating  in  50 
states  within  five  years,  Murray 
said. 

Branches  are  planned  in  five 
foreign  countries  where  postal 
problems  are  similar  to  those 
endemic  to  the  U.  S.  Post  Of¬ 
fice. 

Murray  believes  that  rural 
U.  S.  Post  Offices  will  even¬ 
tually  be  closed  down  on  the 
theory  that  “if  people  can  go 
to  a  larger  town  for  groceries 
they  can  go  for  mail.”  But  he 
is  in  favor  of  bringing  mail  and 
groceries  to  any  town,  large  or 
small  or  to  rural  areas. 

Until  IPSA  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  move  into  conten¬ 
tion  for  second  class  mail  deliv¬ 
ery  costs  wall  remain  expensive 
to  second  class  mail  users,  in 
Murray’s  opinion. 

Although  IPSA  is  not  as  yet 
delivering  any  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  system  is  in  use  by  14 
weekly  newspaper  operations  in 
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the  east,  midwest  and  south¬ 
west. 

An  example  of  this  is  Robert 
Williams  of  Wauconda,  Ill.,  who 
delivei's  weeklies  and  shoppers 
in  his  area.  The  weeklies  are 
office  paid  so  Williams  has  no 
collection  problems.  He  has  40 
adult  and  boy  and  girl  carriers 
and  services,  with  nine  motor 
routes,  an  area  of  450  square 
miles.  The  young  carriers  work 
in  subdivisions  that  are  congest¬ 
ed  enough  to  warrant  delivery 
to  the  door. 

• 

Attorneys  seek 
fees  for  higher 
Enquirer  price 

Three  attorneys  have  asked 
the  federal  court  to  force  the 
buyer  of  the  Cincimmti  En¬ 
quirer  to  give  them  $2  for  each 
share  of  stock  bought  in  the 
newspaper. 

Attorneys  Jerome  Goldman, 
Arnold  Morelli  and  Irving  Har¬ 
ris  claim  suits  they  filed  earlier 
on  behalf  of  minority  stock¬ 
holders  resulted  in  the  higher 
$40  per  share  purchase  price  of 
the  newspaper’s  stock.  They 
deserve  the  money,  they  said,  as 
fees. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
David  S.  Porter  granted  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  ordering 
American  Financial  Corp.  to  set 
aside  the  money  pending  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  attorneys’  suits. 

American  Financial  recently 
completed  a  purchase  deal  with 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  for  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  locally-based  holding 
company  agreed  to  pay  $40  per 
share  of  the  Scripps-held  502,- 
000  shares  and  also  offered  that 
price  for  all  other  outstanding 
stock. 

The  attorneys  said  their  ac¬ 
tions  filed  on  behalf  of  stock¬ 
holders,  who  opposed  earlier 
purchasers  of  the  paper,  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  additional  $6  mil¬ 
lion  sale  price. 

Hetlieriiig^ons  retire 
from  paper  in  Florida 

W.  M.  Hetherington,  in  news¬ 
paper  business  57  years  and  for 
22  years  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Sehring  (Fla.)  Neivs, 
retired  July  1.  Retiring  with 
him  was  his  wife,  the  associate 
editor,  Hettie  Hetherington. 

Taking  over  as  publisher  is 
Don  Caldwell,  who  for  three 
years  has  published  the  Fenian- 
dina  Beach  Neivs  Leader,  and 
Rose  Mallory  Rice,  as  editor. 
Mrs.  Rice  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  News  four  years. 
Both  News  and  News  Leader 
are  in  the  nine-paper  chain  of 
M  atthew-T  aylor. 


Panax  prexy 
sees  1971  as 
‘best  year’ 

At  the  recent  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion  stockholders’  meeting, 
Panax  president  John  P.  Mc- 
Goff  cited  the  company’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  newspaper  industry 
which  it  entered  in  October  of 
1964  when  it  purchased  its  first 
newspaper,  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Dailg  Times-Neivs. 

Since  that  time,  McGoff 
stated,  “We  have  become  Michi¬ 
gan’s  largest  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  stand 
behind  only  the  two  large  De¬ 
troit  dailies  and  the  Booth  news¬ 
paper  group  in  circulation.” 

McGoff  pointed  out  that  1970 
completed  the  company’s  tran¬ 
sition  from  broadcasting  to 
newspaper  publishing  and  allied 
businesses.  Panax  foi-merly 
owned  nine  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  sold  its  last  radio 
station,  WFMK  East  Lansing, 
in  December,  1970. 

McGoff  said  net  revenues  in¬ 
creased  from  $2.1  million  in 
1966  to  $8.7  million  in  1970. 
Operating  income  showed  gains 
with  $225,000  in  1966  compared 
to  $728,000  in  1970. 

McGoff  reported  that  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1971  all 
Panax  divisions  operated  at  a 
profit  level  above  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  last  year. 
Panax’s  1970  net  earnings  were 
$148,826. 

In  looking  to  the  future  Mc¬ 
Goff  stated:  “It  appears  that 
1971  will  be  our  best  year  bar¬ 
ring  any  economic  downturn  of 
a  regional  or  national  nature. 
The  first  half  looks  like  a  profit 
of  $100,000  as  compared  to  a 
loss  of  $110,000  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  That  is  a  $200,- 
000  turn  around.  We  anticipate 
1971  to  be  well  ahead  of  1970.” 

Panax  publishes:  the  Mining 
Journal,  Marquette;  the  Iron 
Mountain  News;  the  Escanaba 
Daily  Press;  the  Ypsilanti 
Press;  the  Daily  Record-Leader, 
Alma;  the  Daily  Tinies-News, 
Mt.  Pleasant;  the  Daily  Eagle, 
Wayne/ Westland  (all  daily 
newspapers)  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Allen  Park,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ecorse,  Lincoln  Park,  Mel- 
vindale,  Riverview,  Romulus, 
Southgate  and  Taylor. 

• 

Ill  coiisiimerism  office 

Clyde  O.  Hess,  former  West 
Virginia  newspaper  reporter 
who  has  worked  in  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.  public  relations  for 
29  years,  heads  a  new  consumer 
services  unit  within  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Parade 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


cecded  in  losing  slightly  more 
than  $750,000  the  first  year 
(1046)  and  300  and  some  odd 
thousand  the  second.  We  didn’t 
make  any  money.  We  got  off  the 
Field  subsidy  list  in  the  middle 
of  ’47  but  in  ’48,  ’49  and  ’50 
we  made  no  money  worth  talk¬ 
ing  about.” 

Seeking  someone  to  execute 
his  “news”  policy  to  the  letter. 
Motley  tried  to  line  Dan  Mich 
fi’om  Look  magazine  but  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  resulted  in  Mich  get¬ 
ting  a  better  deal  with  Gardner 
Cowles,  so  he  introduced  Ken 
Purdy  to  Motley. 

trorlv  in  ftdIoMs  I*  iirily 

Purdy  took  the  job  but  after 
about  18  months  he  decided  he 
would  rather  write  than  be  an 
editor.  Enter  Jess  Gorkin,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  newspaperman.  Look 


tribute  it.  He  is  personally  com¬ 
mitted  to  activism  in  the  sense 
that  when  he  sees  a  big  story 
breaking  he  goes  after  it — to 
Russia,  Rumania,  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  East  Germany,  anywhere 
on  the  map. 

A  well-rounded  .staff  of  ex¬ 
perienced  news  people  keep  the 
pot  boiling  with  ideas  and  spe¬ 
cial  interest  features  while 
much  of  Parade’s  “show  win¬ 
dow”  is  dressed  by  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  and  Lloyd  Shearer,  two  pro¬ 
lific  sources  of  articles  who 
work  with  sizeable  staffs  of 
their  own  out  of  Washington 
and  California. 

Shearer  gets  ciedit  for  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott’s  Personality  Parade 
and  Parade’s  Intelligence  Re- 
])ort,  two  of  the  most  highly- 
rated  features  in  the  magazine’s 
leadership  scores.  Roth  entail  a 
pi’odigious  amount  of  reading, 
writing  and  research  by  Parade 
liersonnel. 

Marketing  strategy 

The  American  Weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1890  as  an  exclusive 


Early  in  the  game,  he  recalls, 
he  suspected  the  great  Hearst 
magazine,  printed  letterpress, 
would  encounter  difficulty  with 
advertisers  because  of  its  back- 
to-back  position  with  This  Week 
in  some  of  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets.  “Nobody  likes  to  buy 
something  twice,”  says  Motley. 

The  American  Weekly  died  in 
1963.  Six  years  later  This  Week 
folded. 

“Now,”  .says  Motley,  “we  have 
grown  to  the  point  where  we 
have  moved  into  some  of  the  big 
markets  as  a  full  partner.  So  we 
no  longer  represent  a  collection 
of  socalled  secondary  markets. 
These  moves  were  obvious.  The 
only  leason  they  weren’t  ob¬ 
vious  to  other  people  is  that 
they  didn’t  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Joining  the  galaxy  of  Parade 
disti'ibutors  this  week — No.  96 
on  the  list — was  the  Tallahassee 
(P'la.)  Democrat,  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  member  of  the  Knight 
grouj). 

Foi'  years.  Motley  likes  to  say. 
Parade  was  fourth  in  a  field  of 


grind  .  •  .  selling  selling,  always 
selling  .  .  .  Motley  is  enjoying 
his  new  role  as  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  Parade  Publications 
Inc.  Of  course,  he’s  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  he  keeps 
his  eyes  on  the  growth  charts — 
from  19  papers  in  1946  to  96 
papers  in  1971;  from  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion  revenue  in  1946  to  $38.3 
million  in  1970  and  possibly  $50 
million  this  year. 

“Red”  admits  he  has  made 
some  wrong  moves  along  the 
way.  “I  don’t  mind  being 
wrong,”  he  says.  “Gene  Pulliam 
introduced  me  once  as  ‘a  guy 
who  has  not  always  been  right 
but  never  in  doubt’.” 

With  Goikin  still  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  and  Reynolds  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  succe.ssful  newspajier 
supplement,  the  Parade  organi¬ 
zation  is  being  shajied  by  a  new 
member  of  the  team  to  branch 
out  into  related  enterprises.  As 
a  starter  it  is  going  gingerly 
into  the  commercial  printing 
field. 

Gurporate  goals  broadened 


writt'r  for  five  years,  e<litor  in 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 
He  joined  forces  with  Motley  on 
December  9,  1940. 

Gorkin  immediately  saw  eye- 
to-eye  with  Motley  on  keeping 
Parade  newsy  as  a  natural  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  newspajKOS  that  dis¬ 


section  of  the  Hearst  newspa- 
jiers  but  opened  up  to  others  in 
the  1930s,  and  This  Week,  cre¬ 
ated  in  1936,  were  riding  high 
in  the  major  cities  when  Motley 
began  to  build  Parade  circula¬ 
tion  by  going  into  the  secondary 
markets. 
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Sidd  lo  Vt'liiliiey 

Marshall  Field  III  died  in 
1956,  and  two  years  later  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  IV  cashed  in  Parade 
for  about  $10  million  to  help 
finance  jiurchase  of  the  Chicago 
Dailg  Xcies.  The  new  owner  of 
Pai-ade,  as  of  July  1958,  was 
John  Hay  Whitney. 

“This  sale,”  Motley  recalled, 
“really  arose  out  of  Whitney  of¬ 
fering  me  the  job  to  run  tbe 
Xew  York  Hcrahl-Trilmne.  I 
declined  but  I  jiut  Whitney’s 
peojile  and  the  Field  people  to¬ 
gether  and  Parade  was  sold  to 
Whitney  Communications.  It 
worked  out  very  well  for  Pa¬ 
rade.” 

Motley,  who  labels  himself  a 
conservative,  found  he  had  no 
moie  difficulty  getting  along 
with  Whitney,  a  staunch  Repub¬ 
lican,  than  he  had  with  Field,  a 
liberal  Democrat,  because  neith¬ 
er  handcuffed  him  when  it  came 
to  formulas  for  keeping  Parade 
healthy. 

In  a  phrase  that  says  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  rate  card,  Motley’s 
sales  philosophy  for  a  magazine 
like  Parade  is  just  this:  “If  you 
j  stop  trying  to  sell  it  the  way 
;  the  advertiser  wants  to  buy  it, 

'  you’re  not  going  to  be  in  busi- 
j  ne.ss  very  long.” 

‘Never  in  doubt’ 

Not  one  to  pull  jiunches, 
“Red”  also  says,  “A  lot  of  the 
publishers  that  have  gone  out  of 
business,  particularly  the  mag¬ 
azine  publishers,  have  gone  out 
of  business  because  they  didn’t 
;  change.  And  there  has  been  a 
'  change  in  journalism.” 

After  25  years  in  the  daily 


Daniel  D.  Kinley,  a  market¬ 
ing  management  expert,  was 
brought  into  Parade  a  year  ago 
from  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Comjianies  as  executive  vice- 
jiresident  and  genei’al  manager. 
In  a  recent  executive  realign¬ 
ment  he  was  named  president 
and  general  manager  with 
lirime  responsibility  for  acquisi¬ 
tions,  development  of  new  inter¬ 
ests  and  corporate  growth. 

Just  30  years  ago  the  front 
cover  of  Parade  showed  a  young 
couple  sitting  on  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  way  things  are  going 
at  Parade  today  the  jieak  is  yet 
to  be  reached. 


Skoji  succeeds  Wijslil 
ill  Tucson  promotion 

Thomas  T.  Clark  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  retirement  of 
William  Wight,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  that  organization.  He 
will  be  replaced  by  Jackson 
Skog,  former  business  manager 
of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette. 

Wight  joined  TNI  in  1966  af¬ 
ter  a  long  career  in  the  public 
relations  and  news  fields.  He 
plans  to  open  a  PR  consulting- 
business. 

Skog,  40,  has  had  advertising 
assignments  with  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  the  North¬ 
west  Press  Association.  For  the 
past  12  years  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  business  manager  of  the 
50,000-circulation  daily  in  Green 
Bay. 
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NEA  joins  Missouri  U. 
science  writer  project 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Univerity  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  have  announced 
a  new  science  W'liting  program 
for  graduate  students. 

The  program  will  be  based  in 
NEA’s  New  York  editorial 
headquarters  where  its  subsid¬ 
iary  Enterprise  Science  Service 
is  produced.  To  supervise  the 
progi-am  NEA  science  editor 
David  Hendin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  clinical  instiuctor  of 
journalism  by  the  University. 

In  the  project,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  specializing  in  science 
writing  will  spend  one  semester 
as  a  science  writing  trainee  in 
New  York.  Students  will  have 
already  trained  on  the  Columbia 
Missourian,  daily  city  paper 
published  by  the  journalism 
school,  and  in  New  York  will 
work  toward  the  goal  of  leach¬ 
ing  a  professional  level  of  com¬ 
petence  in  science  writing.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  credit  similar 
to  that  of  a  ma.sters’  thesis  for 
their  semester  of  work. 

Discussing  the  new  program, 
Royd  Lewis,  NEA  president  and 
editor,  himself  a  former  science 
writer  for  the  United  Press, 
said:  “There  is  no  better  place 
for  a  young  science  writer  to 
gain  experience  than  on  the  fir¬ 
ing  line  supervised  by  profes¬ 
sionals.  A  little  over  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  science  stories  were 
covered  by  humorists.  Today 
newsiiapers  cover  science  with 
resjiect  and  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pertise  publications  can  muster. 
There  is  much  more  to  strive  for 
in  the  future.” 


Can  Heloise  lake  a  hint? 
fellow  Texans  like  her 

King  Features’  columnist, 
Heloi.se  Reese,  whose  daily 
“Hints  from  Heloise”  appears 
in  nearly  600  papers,  has  been 
honored  in  her  home  state  by 
the  Texas  Press  Association. 

In  a  TPA  resolution,  Heloise 
was  declared  the  “First  Lady  of 
Homemakers  .  .  .  Our  beloved 
Mrs.  Fix-It,  Mother’s  Friend, 
Housewife’s  Helper,  Husband’s 
Consolation.”  The  award  com¬ 
mended  her  for  “her  unequalled 
love  of  home  and  homemakers 
and  for  her  untiring  efforts  to 
communicate  this  love  through 
her  renowned  syndicated  column 
and  through  her  personal  an¬ 
swers  to  thousands  of  letters 
from  readers  weekly.” 


Missouri  Dean  Roy  Fischer 
added,  “This  new  adjunct  to 
our  science  writing  program 
deepens  the  professional  experi¬ 
ence  of  journalism  students  who 
are  specializing  in  one  of  the 
most  volatile  areas  of  journal¬ 
ism.  It  recognizes  the  need  for 
professionally  trained  journal- 
i.sts  who  have  special  expertise.” 

The  first  trainee  to  partici- 
l)ate  in  the  NEA-Missouri  pro¬ 
gram  is  Warren  Froelich,  a  24- 
year-old  graduate  student  who 
did  his  undergraduate  work  at 
UCLA. 

NEA’s  Enterprise  Science 
Service  supplies  100  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world  with  up-to-date  science 
and  medical  features,  columns 
and  graphics. 


Chatty  staffers  make 
telephone  hills  soar 

Management  at  the  New  York  \ 
Times  has  appealed  to  em¬ 
ployes  to  hold  down  on  their  j 
personal  telephone  calls  that 
are  charged  to  the  company. 
Last  year’s  phone  bill  for  the 
Times  was  $1.2  million.  Total 
communications  costs  were  $3.2 
million. 

“There  is  no  quarrel  with  I 
business  calls,”  the  notice  said. 
“It’s  the  increased  number  of 
personal  calls  that  is  sending 
the  bills  soaring.” 

• 

Prof.  Linford  retires 

Ernest  H.  Linford,  64,  is  re-  j 
tiring  this  summer  as  head  of  j 
the  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  at 
Laramie.  He  has  been  professor 
and  head  of  the  department 
since  1967.  For  19  years  he  j 
wrote  editorials  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 
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Morrissey  heads  ICMA; 
Lou  McFetridge  honored 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


Willis  J.  Morrissey,  Long 
flench  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Tress-Telegram  circulation  di¬ 
rector  since  1955,  was  installed 
as  pi’esident  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  72nd  annual  sales 
conference  last  week  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 

“Bill”  Morrissey’s  career  runs 
back  to  1925  when  he  went  to 
work  in  the  pressroom  at  the 
Keivanee  (Ill.)  Star-Couner.  He 
advanced  to  circulation  man- 
agei-  theie  and  moved  on  to  the 
1‘eoria  Journal-Transcript  for 
a  lO-year  span.  Next  he  was  CM 
at  the  Peoria  Evening  Star  and 
in  1944  he  went  to  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
.stayed  11  years.  His  next  move 
was  to  Long  Beach. 

As  ICMA  president,  Morris¬ 
sey  succeeded  Michael  F.  Tynan, 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  Post- 
Gazette,  who  received  two  un¬ 
usual  gifts.  One  was  an  oil  por¬ 
trait  from  the  association  and 
the  other  was  a  medallion 
brought  to  him  by  Gorham 
Mackholm,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sydvenska  Dngbladet  Snall- 
posten  of  Malmo,  Sweden,  hon¬ 
oring  him  for  promoting  inter¬ 
national  amity  in  circulation 
affairs. 

Robert  0.  Tafel,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  moved  up  to  first 
vicepresident  and  A.  Robert 
Oehler,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to 
second  vicepresident. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Macklin,  Copley  Los  Angeles 


Area  newspai)eis,  from  the  race, 
Edward  Bennett,  Neivark  | 
(N.J.)  News,  stepped  onto  the' 
ICMA  official  ladder  as  third ; 
vicepresident.  1 

Next  year’s  convention  was ; 
set  for  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles,  June  24-29.  The 
ICMA  board  voted  to  take  the 
1974  meeting  to  the  new  Mar- : 
riott  Hotel  in  New  Orleans.  ’ 

Honorary  president  ' 

By  acclamation  the  members 
conferred  the  title  of  honorary 
l)resident  on  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  World  and  Tribune,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  because  of  illness.  He 
served  the  association  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  25  years  and 
declined  invitations  to  run  for  j 
president  several  times. 

The  honorary  title,  cast  in  a  1 
idastic  plaque  and  sent  to  him  ; 
in  Tulsa,  assures  McFetridge  i 
lecognition  on  the  past  presi¬ 
dents’  roll,  according  to  Cyrus 
Favor,  ICMA  general  manager. 

In  other  convention  business, 
the  delegates  gave  authority  to 
the  board  of  directors  to  adjust  ! 
the  dues  structure  without  seek-  ! 
ing  approval  from  the  member-  I 
ship  and  approved  continuation 
of  the  pamphlet  program. 

William  Greene,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald,  ■ 
chairman  of  the  education  com-  ' 
mittee,  was  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  a  seminar  for  20-25  circu¬ 
lators  on  personnel  selection  and 
career  guidelines. 
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Group  dailies 

(Contuuicd  from  pof/c  7) 


From  a  long-tei-m  ]ioint  of 
view,  the  most  siprnificant  fact 
to  this  writer  is  that  U.S.  daily 
groups,  especially  since  1967, 
have  been  growing  larger  and 
more  national  in  scojie.  In  this 
respect,  most  of  the  larger 
groups  today  are  hecoming  more 
like  the  large  “chains”  of  ear¬ 
lier  years. 

The  table  at  top  of  page  7 
shows  the  trend. 

It  is  clear  from  this  table 
that  the  average  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  per  group  declined,  during 
the  depression  and  war  years, 
from  the  19.33  high  of  5.7  to 
the  average  of  4.8  found  by  this 
writer  in  1945.  In  the  post-war 
years,  the  aveiage  rose  slightly 
and  by  1954  had  reached  5.i. 
P'rom  1954  to  1967  the  average 
group  size  remained  almost  con¬ 
stant  at  5.1,  even  though  both 
the  number  of  groups  and  tbe 
total  number  of  group  i)apers 
continued  to  rise  rapidly. 

In  1968,  the  average  number 
of  dailies  per  group  increased 
to  5.2.  Since  then  it  has  risen  at 
an  accelerating  speed,  largely 
because  the  number  of  group- 
owned  j)apers  is  still  gi-owing 
but  the  number  of  groups  has 
begun  to  decline. 

Groui)s  have  been  buying 
groui).s.  In  1967,  Thom.son  News- 
j)apers  bought  the  12  dailies  of 
the  Brush-Moore  group.  In 

1969,  the  15  dailies  of  the  Perry 
group  were  sold,  mainly  to  the 
Gannett  and  Cowles  interests.  In 

1970,  Xetv  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  three  of  the  Cow¬ 
les  dailies,  while  Dow  Jones  ex¬ 
panded  by  buying  the  Ottaway 
group  of  nine  dailies.  Gannett 
has  bought  two  more  groups  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1971.  A 
decade  ago  the  Lee  Newspapers 
of  Iowa  acquired  the  Montana 
group  from  the  Anaconda  Com¬ 
pany  and  Gannett  purchased  the 
Westchester  County  gioup  from 
the  Macy  interests. 

Reasons  for  growth 

What  has  been  happening  to 
newspaper  gi-oui)s  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
changing  structure  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  daily  newspaper  industry. 
.4nd  this  has  changed,  in  tuim, 
because  economic,  social  and 
l)olitical  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  changed,  along  with  a 
revolution  in  the  technology  of 
mass  communication. 

As  this  writer  has  pointed 
out  in  earlier  articles,  a  variety 
of  factors  led  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  newsjiapers  at  the  local 
and  regional  level  in  the  period 
following  World  War  II — rapid¬ 
ly  nsing  costs,  the  move  to  the 
suburbs,  the  preference  of  ad- 


Groups  With  7-Day  Circulation 
Of  Five  Million  Or  More* 


No.  of  Weekday  Sunday  Sunday  7-Day 

Name  of  Group  Dailies  Circulation  Papers  Circulation  Circulation 


1. 

Tribune  Company- 
Owned  Newspapers 

8 

3,615,725 

5 

4,678,360 

26,058,015 

2. 

Newhouse 

Newspapers 

22 

3,087,775 

14 

3,288,860 

21,400,027 

3. 

Knight  Newspapers 

1 1 

2,199,995 

8 

2,604,907 

15,696,078 

4. 

Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers 

17 

2,321,028 

6 

1,589,097 

15,394,920 

5. 

Hearst  Newspapers 

8 

2,056,507 

7 

2,391,829 

14,406,259 

6. 

Times  Mirror 
Company 

4 

1,699,360 

2 

1,522,405 

1 1,693,050 

7. 

Gannett 

Newspapers 

44 

1,950,347 

18 

1,189,195 

12,221,412 

8. 

Ridder  Publications 

16 

1,175,810 

10 

1,179,399 

8,124,184 

9. 

Dow  Jones  (includ¬ 
ing  Ottaway  News- 

13 

1 ,465,630 

2 

92,223 

7,670,253 

papers 

10. 

Ochs  Estate  (in¬ 
cluding  papers 
owned  by  New 
Times  Co.) 

5 

974,095 

5 

1,542,960 

7,223,140 

1 1. 

Cowles  Newspapers 

8 

941,850 

5 

1,191,746 

6,832,273 

12. 

James  M.  Cox 
Newspapers 

10 

1,018,530 

5 

897,076 

6,565,413 

13. 

Thomson  and  Thom- 

son-Brush-Moore 

Newspapers 

43 

840,497 

16 

446,532 

5,369,054 

14. 

Central  Newspapers  7 

742,376 

4 

676,748 

5,1 16,738 

*  Based  upon  figures  in  1971  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book.  Number  of 
dailies  in  each  group  updated  to  July  I,  1971;  circulations  as  reported 
for  September  30,  1970. 


Newspaper  Groups  Owiiiiiji  10  Dailies  Or  More* 

Week-Day 

Name  of  Group  No.  of  Dailies  Circulation 


%'ertisers  for  fewer  competing 
newspapers,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  growth  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  But  the  i)rocess  of  local 
consolidation  was  virtually  com¬ 
plete  by  the  late  1950’s;  indeed, 
the  number  of  morning-evening 
combinations  has  declined  from 
160  to  141  since  1960.  The 
steady  increase  has  been  in  the 
number  of  one-daily  cities,  some 
of  which  previously  had  a  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination  or  two 
or  more  competing  dailies.  Fully 
competing  newspapers  now  exist 
in  only  37  U.S.  cities. 

With  local  exi)ansion  out  of 
the  question  in  most  cities,  news¬ 
paper  firms  with  surjjlus  earn¬ 
ings  accumulated  during  the 
generally  i)rosperous  ’60s  na¬ 
turally  have  turned  farther 
afield.  Previous  articles  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  (April  9,  1966; 
June  1,  1968)  have  explained 
why  Tax  Court  rulings  make  it 
advantageous  for  a  business 
concern  to  invest  accumulated 
earnings  in  related  enterprises, 
rather  than  to  build  up  larger 
surpluses  or  to  pay  extra  divi¬ 
dends.  Moreover,  it  frequently 
is  advantageous  to  stockholders 
for  one  “public”  newsjiaper  or¬ 
ganization  to  sell  to  another 
through  an  exchange  of  stock, 
rather  than  to  make  an  outright 
cash  deal. 

Anti-trust  actinns 

Even  the  results  of  anti-trust 
suits  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  appear  at  times  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  concentration  of 
ownership  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  For  instance,  the  1953 
decision  of  the  Supreme  CouiA 
in  the  Times-Picaynne  case, 
holding  that  the  unit  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  for  two  newspapers  is 
not  of  itself  illegal,  unquestion¬ 
ably  hastened  local  and  regional 
consolidation  through  morning¬ 
evening  combinations,  joint  bu.s- 
iness  operations  and  “inter-city” 
l)apers.  And  since  1967,  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  actions  against 
local  and  regional  “monopolies,” 
the  trend  has  appeared  to  favor 
more  national  concentration. 

Example:  a  1968  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  forced  the 
Los  Anyelcs  Times  to  sell  its 
morning-evening-Sunday  combi¬ 
nation  in  nearby  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
the  Times  too  great  dominance 
in  the  regional  market.  The 
Times  sold  the  San  Bernardino 
l)ai)ers  to  Gannett,  a  New  York 
comi)any.  For  itself,  it  bought 
the  more  distant  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herahl  and  Long  Island 
i  N.Y.)  Xewsday,  making  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  for  the 
first  time  a  “national”  group. 

As  for  Gannett,  in  1945  it 
owned  papers  in  only  four 
states.  Today,  it  has  papers  in 
12  states. 


1.  Thomson  Newspapers  (including 
Thomson-Brush-Moore ) 

2.  Gannett  Newspapers  .... 

with  Federated  Publications  . 

3.  Scripps  League  Newspapers  .  . 

4.  Donrey  Media  . 

5.  Newhouse  Newspapers  . 

6.  Freedom  Newspapers  . 

7.  Worrell  Newspapers  . 

8.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  .  . 

9.  Ridder  Publications . 

10.  Lee  Newspapers . 

11.  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  . 

12.  Stauffer  Publications  . 

13.  Copley  Newspapers . 

14.  Dow  Jones  (including  Ottaway 
Newspapers) 

15.  Knight  Newspapers  . 

16.  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc . 

17.  James  M.  Cox  Newspapers  .  .  . 

18.  Ingersoll  Newspapers  . 

19.  Palmer  Newspapers . 


Miller  and  Katzenbach 
on  Wash.  Post  board 

Arjay  Miller,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  of 
Stanford  University,  and  Nich¬ 
olas  deB.  Katzenbach,  general 
counsel  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation,  were 
elected  directors  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company  at  the 


43 

840,497 

37 

1,665,335 

il 

1,950,347 

31 

303,832 

25 

291,899 

22 

3,087,775 

22 

495,128 

21** 

221,569 

17 

2,321,028 

16 

1,175,810 

15 

427,196 

15 

449,707 

15 

236,970 

14 

692,968 

13 

1,465,630 

1 1 

2,199,995 

1 1 

284,530 

10 

1,018,530 

10 

311,800 

10 

81,855 

July  7  meeting  of  its  board  of 
directors. 

Miller  is  a  director  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Katzenbach  is  a  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
Undersecretary  of  State. 

The  Post’s  board  of  directors 
declared  a  regular  dividend  of  5 
cents  a  share  on  A  and  B  com¬ 
mon  stock. 


*  Based  upon  figures  in  1971  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book.  Number  of 
dailies  in  each  group  updated  to  July  I.  1971;  circulations  as  reported 
for  September  30,  1970. 

**  Five  papers  owned  jointly  with  Walls  Investment  Company. 
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Booth  stock 
will  be  sold 
by  foundation 

More  public  participation  in 
the  ownership  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  from  a  stock  offering  late 
next  month. 

The  Cranbrook  Foundation 
has  advi.sed  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,  company  that  it  intends 
to  sell  approximately  one-half 
of  its  holdings  of  Booth  common 
stock  in  a  registered  under¬ 
written  public  offering. 

The  offering  may  include  ad¬ 
ditional  shares  from  other 
holders  and  will  be  made  only 
by  means  of  a  prospectus,  it 
was  announced  by  Gordon 
Craig,  president  of  Booth 
Newspapers. 

The  Cranbrook  Foundation 
owns  approximately  20  percent 
of  Booth’s  outstanding  common 
stock. 

Booth  shareholders  will  be 
asked  soon  to  ratify  a  stock 
split  approved  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  The  approval  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  authorized  common 
stock  from  thi-ee  million  shares 
to  six  million  shares  and  to 
split  the  outstanding  stock  on 
a  two  for  one  basis,  making  the 
total  four  million  shares. 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  owms 
and  operates  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  markets 
in  Michigan  and  WTWO,  a 
VHF  television  station  located 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Miokelsoii  Media  Iiie. 
buys  Marsball  paper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Olson 
have  sold  the  Marshall  (Minn.) 
Messc7i;/er  to  MickcL«on  Media 
Inc.  of  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

The  Messenger  is  a  three- 
times  a  \veek  newspaper  that 
goes  into  3,500  homes. 

MMI  publishes  four  newsi)a- 
pers  in  southwestern  Minnesota: 
tw’o  dailies,  the  Journal  at  New 
Ulm  and  the  Sentinel  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  and  two  twice-w'eekly  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Courier  and  Plain- 
dealer  at  St.  James  and  the 
Herald-Dispateh  at  Sleepy  Eye. 

The  Olsons  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  wdth  the  Marshall  Mes¬ 
senger  almo.st  20  years.  They 
moved  to  Maishall  in  November, 
1951,  from  Stewaidville,  Minn., 
where  he  had  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Star,  a  w'eekly. 

In  Februai’y,  1961,  the  Olsons 
bought  out  the  interests  of 
Phillip  Duff  Jr.  and  Albert 
Marshall,  both  of  Red  Wing. 


Past  week’s  ranjse 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

7/7  7/14 

Addressograph-Multigraph  _  40  37'/2 

Berkey  Photo  .  IO'/2  ll'/a 

Boise  Cascade  .  27  25% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  47/2  4B% 

Cowles  Communications  .  10%  10/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  . . .  M'/s  32% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  3BV8  3B 

Dayco  Corp .  17%  17% 

Digital  Eo.uipment  .  78%  72% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  75% 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  25 

Fairchild  Camera  .  38  35 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding .  13%  12% 

Gannett  Co .  47%  47% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  48%  50% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  47%  48 

Harris  Intertype  .  60%  595/8 

Inmont  .  12%  11% 

International  Paper  .  34%  335/. 

Kimberly  Clark  .  44%  32% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  63%  63% 

North  American  Rockwell  .  .  28%  29% 

Republic  Corp .  65/8  4% 

Richardson  Co .  12%  12% 

Singer  .  73  76% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  51%  52% 

Time  Inc .  50%  54 

Times  Mirror  .  475/8  43% 

White  Consolidated  .  26%  273,4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  ISs/j  13 

Ehrenreich  Photo .  135/,  13% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  27%  2934 

Media  General  .  285/,  293/, 

Milgo  Electronics  .  17%  28% 

New  York  Times  .  24%  2454 

PKL  .  3%  3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  1734  1734 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  IB’/,  20% 

Wood  Industries  .  193/,  1934 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  15  14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  31  303/, 

Booth  Newspapers  .  37%  4034 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  19  19 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  37%  38 


66  students,  38  colleges 
get  S-H  Foundation  aid 


Compugraphic  Corp .  145/,  13% 

Compuscan  .  16  19 

Datascan  .  7  9% 

Dow  Jones  45%  45% 

Downe  Comm .  9%  10% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  21 34  22% 

Federated  Publications  .  48  50% 

Grev  Advertising  .  14%  16 

Hurletron  ,  .  ,  43/,  43/, 

Interpublic  Group  .  22%  24 

Multimedia  Inc .  3134  34 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  35  353/, 

Photon  .  9%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14  14 

Ridder  Pubs .  743/,  7434 

Washington  Post  .  24%  265/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7V4  7 

8.  C.  Forest  .  19%  193/, 

G'eat  Lakes  Paoer  .  16%  16 

MacMillan.  Bloe'del  .  2334  23% 

Southam  Press  .  5934  60% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  785/,  28% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  23%  24 


Seliroeder  will  move 
to  Field  newspapers 

Virgil  P.  Schroeder  will  be¬ 
come  director  of  production  of 
the  newspaper  division  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  effective 
September  1,  Marshall  Field, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neu's,  announced. 

Schroeder  is  employed  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star.  He  went  to  work  there 
in  1960  as  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  and  became  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  1964  and 
director  of  production  in  1968. 


Sixty-six  undergraduates  in 
the  field  of  journalism  will  have 
part  of  their  college  expenses 
paid  in  1971-72  through  a  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  grants  from  the 
Scri[)ps-Howard  Foundation. 

Matt  Meyer,  iiresident,  also 
announced  that  the  trustees  au¬ 
thorized  a  new  awaids  category 
— one-year  grants  of  $1,000 
each  to  38  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Each  grant  bears  the 
name  of  a  Scrip]is-Howard  ])er- 
sonage,  active,  retired,  or  de¬ 
ceased.  These  grants,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  colleges,  go  to  stu¬ 
dents  whose  study  embraces  the 
broad  field  of  communications 
and  who  are  paying  for  part  of 
their  education  themselves. 

Six  of  the  grants  were  specif¬ 
ically  designated  for  students 
who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  non-editorial  side  of 
newspajjer  work  —  production, 
advertising,  marketing,  etc. 

The  trustees  also  announced 
four  awards  in  the  classification 
of  journalism-graphic  arts — 
two  to  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  single 
grants  to  West  Vii-ginia  and 
South  Dakota  universities. 

There  were  additional  grants 
in  a  special  projects  category. 
These  went  to  Columbia  Uni’^er- 
sity  in  support  of  its  American 
Press  Institute  seminars;  the 
Inter-American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion;  the  Black  Student  Pro¬ 
gram,  Iowa  State  University; 
Albuquerque  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  ABC  (A  Better 
Chance),  a  program  supporting 
black  students  in  college  pre- 
jjar.-xtory  schools. 

The  foundation’s  annual  Roy 
W.  Howard  Award — for  out¬ 
standing  local  government  re- 
jyorting — went  to  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Record  for  the  third 
time.  It  carries  a  $1,000  cash 
l)rize  and  jdaque.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  were  each  awarded 
$750  and  a  citation.  The  money 
is  to  be  distributed  to  those 
staff  members  who  made  the 
award  possible. 

Almost  200  individual  donors 
made  possible  the  giving  of  the 
1971-72  awards. 

The  following  colleges  will 
receive  $1,000  grants  for  one 


W.  W.  Forster 
H.  N.  TuMmrt 


Georpre  Washington  U. 

of  Washington,  I).C,  John  O’Rourke 
Georgia  Inst,  of 

Tech.  William  Philip  Simms 

Hiram  College  George  E.  Carter 

Indiana  LTniversity  Mark  Ferree 

Indiana  Univ.  Ernie  Pyle 

Univ.  of  Kansas  Raymond  Clapper 
Kent  State  U.  Ludwell  Denny 

Marietta  College  Frank  R.  F'ord 

Memphis  State  U.  Edwanl  J.  Meeman 
Univ.  of  Missouri  Lyle  C.  Wilson 

Univ.  of  New  Mexico  Dan  Burrows 
U.  of  North  Carolina  Roliert  Ruark 
Oglethorpe  Univ.  Merriman  Smith 
Ohio  State  U.  William  H.  Newton 

U.  of  Oklahoma  Gt*orge  B.  Parker 

Oklahoma  State  U.  Earl  H.  Richert 

Pepi>erdine  U.,  L.A.  Earl  1).  Baker 
Point  Park  College, 

Pittsburgh  W.  W.  Forster 

South  DakoUi  St.  U.  H.  N.  Ta'burt 

U.  of  Southern  Illinois, 

Carliondale  Ivoye  V\'.  Miller 

U.  of  Tennessee  Myron  G.  Chaml)ers 

T<*xas  Christian  U.  Walter  Humphrey 
Univ.  of  Tu'sa  Jim  G.  Lucas 

Washington  &  Lee  U.  John  H.  Sorrells 
VV'est  Virginia  U.  Gilliert  Love 

Wisconsin  St.  U., 

Sui>erior  F'rank  R.  Ahlgren 

Xavier  LTniv.  Shiel  Dunsker 


Student.s  receiving  grants  for 
education  are: 


Alexander,  Cecilia  K.  Ohio  U. 

Baldridge,  Gary  U.  of  Texas 

Beckham,  Georgiann  G.  U.  of  Texas 
Bollinger,  Larry  A.  Syracuse  U. 

Bond,  Alanda  A.  Ohio  U. 

Boone,  Loren  J.  So.  Dakota  St.  U. 
Bostic,  Drewsilla  M. 

Bowling  Green  St.  U. 
Brenton,  Christine  U.  of  Colorado 

Bryant,  Wanda  L.  U.  of  Wisconsin 

Buchholz,  Sandra  J.  So.  Dakota  St.  U. 

Capar,  Judith  Marquette  U. 

Cimprich,  Patricia  J.  Ohio  U. 

Ciolli,  Rita  F.  ^  F'ordham  U. 

(^sta,  Diane  L.  West  Virginia  U. 

Cote,  Janice  T.  Boston  U. 

Czerniejewski,  Halina  J.  Ohio  U. 

D’Agostino.  Rosalie  U.  of  Maryland 

DeBlasio,  Eugene  D.  Hampton  Inst. 
Decker.  Catherine  M.  Ohio  U. 

Eierdam,  I)onald  A.  U.  of  Missouri 
FJlert,  Jos.  Jerome  U.  of  Evansville 
Frey,  Mary  K.  U.  of  Cincinnati 


Gfxlown.  Ja.i  F. 
Gumz,  Jolande 
Hall,  Larry  D. 
Held,  Linda  (\ 
Hill,  Santlra  V. 
Iposu,  Adenrele  A. 


U,  of  Cincinnati 
U.  of  Florida 
Ripon  College 
U.  of  Colorado 
Baylor  U. 
Michigan  St.  U. 
San  Jose  St.  Col, 


COLLEGE 
Univ,  of  Alal>ama 
Baylor  Univ,  C. 

Berea  College 
Bowling  Green  St.  U. 
Case  Reserve  Univ. 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati 
Denison  University 
Univ.  of  Denver 
Duquesne  Univ, 

Univ.  of  Evansville 
Univ.  of  Florida 


NAMED  FOR 
James  E.  Mills 
A.  (Bob)  Se’lers 
Dick  Thornburg 
Carl  Groat 
Louis  B.  Seltzer 
Fred  Giesel 
Don  E.  Weaver 
Jack  Foster 
Edward  T.  Leech 
W.  C.  Bussing 
Ernest  F.  Lyons 


Jackson,  Gregory  L.  U.  of  S.  Carolina 
Jarecki,  Jo  Anne  U.  of  Wisconsin 
Jones,  Lynda  C.  Sam  Houston  St.  U. 
Kalnitz,  Lynne  U.  of  I'linois 

Kelly,  Colle<‘n  P.  SUNY  at  Morrisville 
Kessler,  Kristine  D.  Colorado  St.  U. 
Kirkland,  Sonja  L.  U.  of  Colorado 
Kozdemba.  K.  M.  St.  Bonaventure  U. 
Larson,  Ju<ly  D.  S.  Dakota  St.  U. 
Liggett,  Steven  M.  U,  of  Kansas 

Ligdon,  Peggy  U.  of  Cincinnati 

Marino,  Roliert  J.  Duquesne  U. 

Massey,  Brcmda  J.  U.  of  A’abama 

McGarry,  Thomas  W.  U.  of  Oregon 
McGee,  Susan  N.  U.  of  Kentucky 
Miller,  Lynn  C.  Central  Michigan  U. 
Mulhausen,  Marlene  G.  U.  of  Utah 
Oelsen,  Anita  A.  S.  Dakota  St.  U. 
Pierce,  Nancy  U.  of  Minnesota 

Provident,  Shirley  M.  U.  of  Cincinnati 

Rake,  Timothy  R.  U.  of  Kansas 

Re<lding,  Robert  I).  U.  of  Missouri 
Samoray.  Thomas  U.  of  Detroit 

Scates,  Carol  E.  U,  of  Pittsburgh 

Schneider.  Sally  Louise  Ball  St.  U. 
Sellers,  Steven  A.  Tex.  Wesleyan  Col. 
Sharp,  Patricia  M.  Ball  State  U. 

Skrinjar,  Richard  A.  Point  Park  Col. 
Snyder,  Linda  A,  West  Virginia  U. 
Stein,  Rol>ert  M.  Ohio  Wesleyan  U. 
Stewart,  Patricia  J.  Penn  State  U. 
Strohm,  Deborah  S.  Bowl.  Gr.  St.  U. 
Stuckey,  James  M.  Florida  Atlantic  U. 
Sutton,  Deborah  East.  Wash.  St. 


Taylor,  Joseph  O. 
Tofani,  Loretta 
Wells,  Priscilla  B. 
Yoder,  Marion 


East.  Wash.  St. 
Point  Park  Col. 

Fordham  U. 
Ashland  College 
Kearney  St,  Col. 
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Deaths 

Harold  W.  Mossberger,  62, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Houston  Chron- 
irU‘;  iiegan  career  as  a  proof 
tioy  with  the  Tulsa  Tribune;  di- 
l  ector  of  advertising  for  David’s 
Depai  tment  Store  before  joining 
the  Houston  Post,  then  the 
Chronicle;  July  8. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  F.  Johnston,  o5,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers  Inc.;  j)reviously  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  business 
manager;  July  2. 

♦ '  *  * 

Jack  Lawson,  former  re- 
IKiiter  for  tbe  Cliica(/o  Daily 
.W  ws,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Teleyram 
and  Valley  News-Journttl  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif.; 
July  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joan  Winchell,  44,  former 
columnist  foi-  the  Los  Anycles 
Tillies  until  1963;  July  1. 

Porter  Flint,  72.  reimrter- 
jihotographer  for  the  Van  \uys 
(Calif.)  Neu's;  former  assistant 
oil  editor  of  the  Los  Anyeles  | 
Times;  July  6. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Malcolm  L.  Hernandez,  .o4, 
business  news  writer  for  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix;  July 

*  ♦  sK 

Henry  J.  Danker.  101,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Lancaster  (O.)  Gazette  and 
Zanesville  Courier;  a  rejiorter 
for  the  Dollar  Weekly  News  in 
Marietta  w'hen  he  was  14;  July 
6. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Hunt,  6.7,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  Eveniny  Express  for 
2.‘)  years;  July  .7. 

*'  *  * 

Charles  D.  Dingman,  6!), 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Stratford  (Out.)  Deacon  Her¬ 
ald;  July  4. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  E.  Nipper,  4.3,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News-Topic  since  1965;  June  21. 

*  :|e  ](: 

Layton  Dinning,  64,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsman  and 
broadcast  editor  in  Florida  for 
34  years;  June  26. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  G.  Harris,  63,  World 
War  II  reporter  for  United 
Press;  former  Maniaroneck 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  staffer; 
June  29. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Betty  Lewis,  62,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southfield  (Mich.) 
News  and  Four  Comers  Press 
until  1970;  June  15. 


Lester  Hegele,  66,  former 
city  editor  and  copy  desk  chief 
at  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune;  June  25. 

♦  ♦  * 

Morris  Gilbert,  77,  a  retired 
Netv  York  Times  writer,  also 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Post,  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  Newspaper  Enter- 
))rise  Association,  July  13. 

*  t  4: 

l.EO.VARD  M.  Fowle,  67,  yacht¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Doston  Globe, 
1933-1967,  and  yachting  corres- 
l)ondent  to  the  New  York 
Times;  July  3. 

♦  *  # 

Lillian  D.  Grimmett,  74,  re¬ 
tired  reporter  and  society  edi¬ 
tor;  onetime  sports  editor  of  the 
Leesburg  (Fla.)  Commercial ; 
July  4. 

*  *  * 

Ken.neth  D.  Frye,  68,  former 


sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  1923  to  1933;  ra¬ 
dio-tv  news  director;  July  9. 

4c  9|c  ^ 

John  C.  Dowd,  70,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  John  C.  Dowd 
Inc.,  Boston  advertising  agency 
and  foi-mer  president  of  Dowd, 
Redfield  and  Johnsone  in  Nev,’ 
York;  originally  a  newspaper 
reporter  in  New  England  and 
Washington,  D.C. ;  July  11. 

*  *  4c 

Walter  Botthof,  82,  founder 
of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Serv¬ 
ice  in  1919  who  retired  recently 
as  chairman;  July  11. 

9)e 

Paper  for  Latins 

A  small  corps  of  young  Latin 
Americans  has  established  a 
twice-a-month  newspaper,  No- 
sotros  (Us),  to  serve  the  90,()()() 
people  in  the  Latin  community 
of  Detroit. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


southern  CALIFORNIA  suburban 
weekly.  Offset.  Gross  revenue  $300,000. 
$50,000  down.  Box  869,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— 1.400 
I)aid,  5,800  fi’ee.  Gross  $53,000 — po¬ 
tential  $90,000  ;  sell  $59,000.  Real 
estate  available.  Box  1001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspaia-rs 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golclen,  Colo.  80401. 
(.303)  279-6345. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  -Gross  $107.- 
000;  price  $110,000  $30,000  down. 

Solid  farm  area.  Excellent  net.  Write 
today,  with  financial  and  newspa|>er 
e-xperience  qualifications.  Broker,  Box 
998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SO.  CALIf’.  EXCLtrSIVE  WEEKLY 
1  Has  Krossed  $90,000 ;  needs  ad-oriente<l 
j  publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 


NEW  SPAPERS  W' ANTED 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  exten- 
diced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  Krossintr  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  NEED  DAIblES/bAllfiE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern, 
Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOLNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS  I  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSMAN  wants  to  purchase  small 
established  weekly,  preferably  in  S.C. 
— or  Ga.,  N.C.,  Va.  Replies  to  Box 
954,  Editor  &  Publisher,  handled  in 
strict  confidence. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12128,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  and 
shopper  publisher  (75)  wishes  to  semi¬ 
retire:  will  share  profits  with  capable 
editor  and  staff.  News  Dispatch,  462 
Market  St.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. — 07662. 

A.B.C.  EXPERIFrNCE 
To  conduct  quarterly  audits  newspapers 
an<l  free  circulation:  active  or  retire<l ; 
prive  background.  Also  circulation  pro- 
motion-<levelopment  expert  and  con¬ 
troller  for  dailies.  Offerinj?  state-wide 
biz  pape  to  tofwflipht  man  or  woman, 

,  for  fix€Hi  sum.  Box  976,  E*litor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  52.  Iwickpround :  weekly 
I  e<litor,  small  daily,  recent  city  experi- 
’  ence :  now  copy  e<Iitor  47,000  suburban 
'  <laily:  seeks  interest  with  lK>okkeei>er 
I  wife  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can  invest 
toward  eventual  ownership.  Availab’e 
I  intei*view  October.  Box  843,  E<litor  & 

;  Publisher. 


I  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  £.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sa  les-Appraisals-Cionsu  Itat  ion 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


!  Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
I  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

1  CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.,  | 

6614  Rutgers  Street  j 

Houston,  Texas — 77005  ! 

'  Ph:  (713)  664-9414  ] 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATBIS 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

TTie  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
i  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

SHail-WEEKLY,  offset,  fine  Texas 
county-seat,  earning  $28,000:  $25,000 
down  required.  Looks  like  a  fine  capital 
gain  potential.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


METROPOLITAN  CITY  neighborhood 
weekly,  San  Francisco  area ;  official 
county  legal  paper;  grossing  $60,000 
to  $70,000;  hugh  potential;  no  plant 
to  worry  about.  Gtxxl  terms.  Box  995. 
E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  will  consider  weekly  in  any 
state  in  community  of  6,000  or  more 
population.  Send  copy  of  paper  and 
pertinent  data  to  Albert  Bahcall, 
Attomey-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee  Wise. — 53203. 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspajier  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  MIDWEST  weekly. 
Minimum  down  —contract  basis.  Box 
1014,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

We  find  people  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton,  Iowa — 52732. 


CIRCULATION  ANALYSIS 


SCIKXTIKK'  Cinri  b.XTIOX  AX.XLYSI.S 
of  your  paper  by  social  scientist  with 
circulation  research  background.  Will 
note  areas  of  strength  and  weakness 
using  A.B.C.  data,  computer  and  inter¬ 
view.  Reasonable  rates.  J.  B.  Cowen. 
Beloit  College.  Beloit,  Wise.- -5351 1 ;  or 
(608)  365-3391. 

I  featu^eTavailable^ 

TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


“YOU.  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL” 
Spotlight  on  education  what  parents 
should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  600- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  Reeder 
questions  answei^.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791:  or  (616)  681-4161. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESSEkcmEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installationa 
MOVING— RBa>  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  Sl’PPLIES 

GOING  OFFSEH’ — Available  approxi¬ 
mately  Sept.  1.  Complete  stereo  news¬ 
paper  plant  including:  6  Linotypes, 
Ludlow,  24-paKe  Goss  Press  with  color 
unit.  3  Scan-A-Gravers,  saws,  etc. 
Contact  C.  B.  James,  Gen.  Mprr.,  P.O. 
Box  690.  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320.  Ph: 
(919)  349-4331. 

^^^Coi^OSING  mioM  ^ 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — ^1  ntertypes — Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


6-YEAR-OLD  LINE3SEC— Allotor  sys¬ 
tem  includes  6  Allotors,  screen,  tape 
reader,  fonts,  etc.  LINOFILM — 15 
level  keyboard  (mixer)  includes  Width 
Cards.  Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.. 
Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 07071.  (201) 

438-3744. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Frlden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Used,  re¬ 
conditioned  Photon  713-5,  many  Justo- 
writers,  1  Morisawa  Electra,  1  Foto- 
type  Compositor  KD  101,  several  Head¬ 
liners,  plus  used  and  new  Compu- 
graphic  composers.  National  Publishers’ 
Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wise.  Ph :  (414) 
361-0660,  and  N.Y.C.  (212)  691-9850, 

2  MODEL  D  AUTOSETTERS.  S#’s 
735  and  798  with  Star  safeties,  Shaff- 
stall  model  1200  detectors,  spare  parts. 
Auto-pi  stackers  model  200.  Interstate 
Ptg.  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Plainfield, 
N.J.— 4)7061.  (201)  756-4900. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

CHEMCO  Powderless  Etchers,  model 
No.’s  607-C  and  610-A,  S#'s  190  and 
215.  Contact  Robt.  A.  Riley,  Baltimore 
Sun  Newspapers  (301)  539-7744. 

^^IjuTERIALlyR^S^^ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

LUDLOW:  SCAN-A-GRAVER:  Goss 
Comet  press;  model  14  Linotype;  (saw), 
Hammond  saw;  slug  stripper;  Nolan 
underneath  router.  Make  an  offer  on 
any  or  all.  Joe  Nixon,  Don  Nixon.  Jim 
Becker — Auburn  (Ind.)  Star.  (219) 
925-2611. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

Because  of  our  recent  conversion  to 
Letterflex  toe  have  an  excellent  selection 
of  equifment  available: 

COMPOSING  ROOM  — 

5  Monarch  Linecasting  Machines 
1  G-4-4  Intertype 

1  (1-4  Intertype 

Turtles,  chases,  misc.  items 
STEREOTYPE  — 

2  Pony  Autoplate,  cutoff 

1  Direct  pressure  mat  moulder 

1  Giant  roller 

1  Dual  Sta-Hi  Router 

2  Single  curved  routers 

1  Premier  Rotary  Shaver 
1  Wesel  Router 

MONOTYPE  — 

1  Giant  Caster 

2  Material  Makers 

ENGRAVING  — 

1  Wesel  Plate  Finisher 
1  DM  48  Master  Etcher 
1  I)M  35  Master  Etcher 
1  Robertson  Printer 
1  Whirler 

Available  Notvl  Contact: 

F.  M.  Marsh 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
South  Bend.  Indiana  —  46626 
(219)  233-6161 


BETTER  BASE— BETTER  PRINT 
Better  base?  im. Duralumin.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Counry  (jlub,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


JUSTape  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
This  machine  is  equipped  with  the 
following  features:  Automatic  hyphe¬ 
nation  ;  spare  parts,  two  readers  and 
one  punch :  also  included  are  width 
plugs  for  8  point  TTS  Corona  with 
Bold  Face.  8A228,  5l/4  point  Spartan 
Book  with  Heavy  5'/GA100  and  9  point 
Opticon  with  Bold  Face  9A162. 

COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

325  Central  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y, 
10606 


LINOTYPE  METAI^IO  tons  (anti¬ 
mony  11.96%,  tin  4.31%.  copper  .00%, 
zinc  .00%,  ba'ance-lead).  Price  20^ 
l>er  lb.  f.o.b.  Detroit  Post  Printing 
Company,  1442  Brush  Street,  Detroit. 
Michigan  48226.  Telephone  Collect 
Herbert  Styles— 313-962-3703.  I 

JUSTOWRITERS,  1  pair  $2,450.  Flush-  , 
ing  Tribune.  46-25  Kissena  Blvd.,  ' 
Flushing,  N.Y.— 11355. 

2  LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS.  3  years 
old;  excellent  condition:  both  have 
Lino-Mix  UniU.  Ph:  (312)  755-6161, 
Henry  Savlno.  Price  open  for  negotia¬ 
tion. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

SALE:  VARIO  -  KLISCHOGRAPH 
Model  K181,  with  all  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  4/color  reproductions  from  trans¬ 
parency  or  reflection  copy,  used  less 
than  100  hours.  Like  new;  $25,000. 
I,Anman  Co..  1609  Leslie  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Va.  Mr.  Boese  (703)  836-8992. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  MARK  II 
HEADLINER 

4  Color  Half  Decks 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
22%*  Cutoff 
Double  3:2  Folder 
69"  Web 

Rated  Speed  70,000  An  Hour 

Goss  Reels,  Tensions 
and  Digital  Pasters 

Available  January  1972 
Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(A.C.  816)  221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


To  buy  or  sell 
used  presses, 
write  or  call .  .  . 
TAFT  collect 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

1 127  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 
(312)  666-4114 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  equipment  for  sale. 
Press  has  a  22%"  cutoff,  one  color 
unit,  reversible:  60  hp  motor;  6  roll 
reel  stand  accepting  rolls  34*  wide 
and  36"  diameter;  slitter  for  tabloid, 
slitter  for  center  pages;  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket;  1  draw 
knife,  board  and  stand;  1  panel  cabinet 
for  elei'tric  controls:  2  extra  compen-  I 
sators;  1  re-winder;  9  roll  shafts.  Other 
equipment  includes:  Goss  reamer,  chip-  I 
ping  block.  1  tubular  casting  box  ; 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump.  Peru  ; 
Daily  Tribune,  26  W.  3rd,  Peru,  Ind.,  i 
or  phone  317-473-6641. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

STA-HI  ROUTERS 

One  ten-year  oM  Twin-Plate  cut- 

oir — like  new. 

One  Multiplex  (four-platel  manufac- 
ture<l  11*65.  Excellent  condition. 
li'nte — Call — Wire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
172U  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  641u8 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

NEWS  KING  printing  units  and  roll 
stands;  in  good  condition.  Contact 
Garson  Wolitzky  (516)  288-3900. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name 


Cl,E.\NOUT  OF  HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 
4  Model  8  Linotypes,  $350  each ;  1 
Comet,  $300;  1  Model  30,  $750;  1  G-4 
Intertype  (Mixer  72-90),  $800;  1  G-4 
Intertype,  $1,000;  2  Monotype  Material 
Makers  $250  and  $400 ;  1  Ludlow,  $450 ; 

1  Vandercook  #325 A  full  page  proof 
press  aut.  inking  $200;  2  Hamilton  20 
shelf  full  page  storage  cabinets  each 
$250 :  1  Monomelt  full  page  Plane-O- 
Plate  Shaver,  $200 ;  1  Hammond  Fiat 
Shell  Casting  Box  $50;  1  Richards 

Tubular  Router,  Model  MIB,  $350 ;  1 
Duplex  Vacuum  Casting  Box,  water 
cooled,  $200;  1  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Scorch¬ 
er,  $150:  1  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 

Shaver  and  Trimmer,  $400  :  I  Micro 
Metal  Plate  Pr(x:essor  #1738,  $500;  1 
Master  Burning-In  Unit  $450:  1  Ni¬ 
agara  (manual)  full  page  guillotine, 
$100;  5  sets  Ludlow  numerals,  96  pt.  to  ! 
156  point,  each  $75;  Various  sizes  11 
em  plastic  and  steel  base,  all  for  $150; 
All  size  galleys,  204  Per  col.,  price  50 
or  more  15(!  a  col. ;  Many  fonts  of 
lino  matrices,  Ludlow  disp'ay  type  and  , 
cabinets:  Stereo  and  Lino  metal,  184 
per  pound,  entire  lot  160  a  pound. 
Contact  Tom  Davis  or  Phil  Donne, 
Pottsville  Republican,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Ph:  (717)  622-3456. 

^^^erfor^orIpape^^ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  torite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466  i 

Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

6-UNIT  GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  press 
with  112-page  folder,  22%"  cut-off,  60" 
web,  with  reels,  pasters  and  group 
drives,  in  excellent  condition.  Pony 
autoplate  and  electric  furnace,  plate 
and  newspaper  conveyors.  Call  Donald 
K.  Barth,  Press  Supt.,  Eagle-Times, 
Reading,  Pa.  Ph:  (215)  373-4221. 


p  Address. 


m  Citv. 


m  Slate 


Zip  Code , 


Authorized  by . 

Classification _ 

Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


.Till  Forbidden 
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HELP  WA^TEn 
ACADEMIC 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— Ph.n.  or 
Bubstantiai  work  toward  doctorate  re¬ 
quired  in  journalism  or  mass  com¬ 
munications.  Teaching  and  professional 
experience  in  addition  to  decree  may 
qualify  for  hipher  rank.  Ability  to 
handle  courses  in  law,  radio-TV,  news 
e<litorial.  Position  on  O-memlier  faculty 
bepinninp  Aupust  26  in  Zone  3  univer¬ 
sity — lOM  enrollment.  New  Journalisrn 
facilities,  air-conditione<l.  Send  resume 
and  references  first  letter.  Salary  base<l 
on  qualifications.  Ik)x  918,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


GRAOUATE  ASSIST ANTSHIP  to  work 
on  Master’s  Depree  while  servinp  part- 
time  as  Director  of  Sports  Informa¬ 
tion.  Tuition.  n>om  .and  $3,000  sal.ary. 
Semi  resume  to  L.  H.  Wilson,  Dir. 
Public  Information,  Trinity  Collepe, 
Harlfonl,  Omn,  06106. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

PROntrCTION  MANAGER 
OfTset  Production  Manager  wantecl  for 
new  New  York  newspaper  publication. 
Must  have  3-5  years’  exi>erien<e  work¬ 
ing  with  advertising/e<litorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  thorough  knowleclge  of  offset 
printing.  Send  resume  or  letter  of 
background  with  salary  range  to  Box 
949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTLTNTTY  for  No. 
2  man  in  medium-size<l  New  England 
newspaj>er.  Accounting  experience 
would  lie  helpful ;  experience  in  pro- 
<laction  and  negotiation  of  labor  con¬ 
tracts  also  desirable.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
of  department.  Degree  in  Accounting 
and  3  to  5  years  experience  in  genera! 
accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  preparation.  Advanced  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus:  knowledge  of  Federal 
and  State  taxes  and  familiarity  with 
pj)P  helpful.  If  you’re  willing  to  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
Iiromise  a  bright  future.  ExceMent 
starting  salary  and  lil)er.al  benefits  pro¬ 
gram  are  for  openers.  We  are  a  60,000. 
plus  daily  locateil  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  rad'o  and  TV  subsidiaries. 
Send  comidete  resume  including  present 
salary  in  confnlence  to  Box  919,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


Would  you  like  to  be 
a  newspaper  .... 

PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR? 

Are  you  now  an  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  director  or  first-rate  composing 
riMim  foreman  who  would  like  to 
take  over  as  ]»ro<luction  director  of 
a  nie<lium  circulation  New  England 
daily  an<l  Sunday  newspaper?  If 
the  answer  is  yes  and  if  you  are 
interest<*<l  in  a  real  challenge  send 
us  a  resume  of  yourself.  But  l>efore 
you  do.  we  should  tell  you  that 
we  prefer  a  person  with  complete 
knowledge  of  hot-metal  production 
and  someone  who  is  on  top  of  new 
developments  in  cold-type  and  off¬ 
set  printing.  If  you  have  hjul  con¬ 
tract  negotiating  experience — it  will 
lie  in  your  favor.  It  is  important 
that  the  man  we  hire  l>e  willing 
and  able  to  get  along  well  with 
people.  In  other  words,  we  are 
looking  for  a  miracle  man.  Miracle 
men  please  send  full  particulars  to: 

G.  Everett  Hill 
THE  STANDARD-TIMES 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  02742 

"A  jitVe  place  to  live  at 
the  gateway  to  Cape  Cod” 


HELP  WANTED  | 

ADMimSTRATtVE  | 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Zone  5  ex- 
pandinK  50,000-plus  daily  seeks  indi¬ 
vidual  knowledpreable  in  all  mechanical 
operations  includinpr  hot  metal,  photo¬ 
composition  and  computers;  managerial 
skills  of  utmost  importance.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  package.  Box  050, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  total 
offset  cold-type  web  press  operation — 
commercial  and  newspaper.  Right 
sal.ary  for  person  with  quality  and 
integrity  background.  Zone  2  location. 
Box  lOOS,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER  I 

Are  yon  in  the  numlier  2  or  3  spot  in  I 
a  metro  operation's  personnel  depart-  ' 
ment?  W'e  are  looking  for  someone  to  \ 
establisl  and  manage  a  personnel  de-  I 
partment  for  a  43M  daily.  Locate  in  I 
an  area  of  excellent  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  and  enjoy  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up  to  a  position  of 
executive  responsibility  in  this  pro¬ 
gressive  growth-oriente<l.  multi-media 
corporation.  Qualifi<*d  persons  shoubi 
send  complete  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Richard  C.  Dempsey.  The  Telegraph- 
Herald,  Sth  and  Bluff,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001. 


CmCVLATIOT^ 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco* — Publishers  Service  Co. 

CIRCULATION  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  ’evels  of  experience  on  New 
York  State  newspapers.  To  reach  79 
dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University 
Place.  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 

EXPERIENCED  DM — Challenging  op- 
l>ortunity  with  suburban’s  fast^t-grow- 
ing  chain  of  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Chance  to  move  up  fast.  Send 
reply  to  Paddock  Newspapers,  Mr. 
Herliert,  5240  Belmont  Ud.,  Dowmers 
Grove,  III. — 60515. 

OPPORTUNITY  AS  2ND  MAN  in 
competitive  metropolitan  area,  zone  6. 
Must  be  a  self-starter  strong  on  sa'es 
and  detail.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  l)eautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  offer¬ 
ing  excellent  school,  college  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities; 
AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area,  with 
loads  of  shopping  facilities,  and 
it  adds  up  to  "IDEAL  LIV¬ 
ING." 

We  have  a  new,  modern  offset 
plant  and  are_  a  progressive, 
growing  organization  with  a 
young  management  team.  Loads 
of  potential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son  for  advancement  into  top 
management  level. 

We’ll  consider  No.  2  individual 
on  a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary  can 
be  in  the  five-figure  bracket,  plus 
incentive,  bonuses. 

Please  send  complete  resumd  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned  and  references 
to  Box  838,  HAlitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING.  AWARD-WIN¬ 
NING  six-<l;iy  afternoon  daily 
flT.OOO  circ.)  in  Finger  Lakes 
resort  area  city  (county-seat  1 
h:is  opening  for  promotion- 
m'nde<l  circul.ation  manager 
with  initiative  and  stability. 
Full  comriany  l>enefiits.  Write 
b.ackground.  references,  salary 
requirements.  Box  101.5,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  who  can 
sell,  direct  by  mail,  re-allo<'ate  area 
routes,  increase  rates,  operate  etrieient, 
profitable,  growing  department.  Salary, 
plus  monthly  overriile  for  results.  Box 
979.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced.  for  small  ITU  shop ;  hot 
metal ;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday,  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con-  i 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 

PHOTtVeOMPSHOP  1 

ASSLSTANT  MANAGER  I 

Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro- 
ce<lures.  and  supervising  the  compos-  | 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a  ' 
70M.  weekly  4  newspaper  group,  plus  j 
commercial.  Custom  designe<l  shop, 
new  Compugraphic/Automix  installa-  | 
tion,  young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situa-  | 
tion  for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold  ' 
type  comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key- 
l)Oard,  paste  uji.  process  cimiera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  sa'ary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  5.  Box  792, 
Ivlitor  &  Publisher  with  resume. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 

5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  nights:  fiO  W.P.M. 
I.rf^arn  comi>uterized  mark-u]>  and  op¬ 
eration.  Union  or  eligible.  Saturday/ 
Stinday  Slide.  Zone  2.  Contact  R.  L. 
Morton,  Prisluction  Mgr.  (201  >  538- 

2000. 

NEE!)  EXPERIENCED  PASrE-UP 
comimsitor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
ComiKising  Room,  Naples  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
establishe<l  ancl  new  accounts  for  Iar{?e 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expandinpr 
live  market.  Imme<liate  opening  for 
prcMluctive  person;  fine  working  and 
living  conditions:  promising  future. 
Must  be  stable.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813) 
688-8508;  or  send  resume  to  913  S. 
Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  F!a. — 33803. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious,  experi- 
enceil  self-starter  in  our  advertising 
sales  department.  Join  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  people  producing  New 
Jersey’s  outstamling  sales  growth 
newspai>er.  Salesmen  backed  by  art, 
layout  people  an<l  al!  contemporary 
aiils.  Salary  incentive  Ixinus  plan, 

I  mileage,  company-paid  l>enefits.  Call  or 
:  send  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr..  The 
I  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
0S903.  Ph:  (201)  545-4000. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Opportunity  exists  for  aggressive  full- 

Itime  salesman  in  our  ailvertising  de¬ 
partment.  We  are  looking  for  a  cre¬ 
ative,  energetic  self-starter.  Must  have 
some  college  with  strong  training  and 
experience  in  account  siiles.  Salary  plus 
j  incentives  and  lilieral  fringe  l>enefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
I  to:  Personnel  Manager,  The  Herald- 
1  Republic,  P.O,  Box  1618,  Yakima, 

!  Wash. — 98901. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Must  know 
layout,  service  accounts  large  and 
small.  Philadelphia  suburban  area. 
Salary  negotiable.  Box  947,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER — The  stepping  stone  to 
a  great  future  could  l>egin  here  due 
to  the  exceptional  lineage  iwtential  and 
advancement  opportunities.  Must  be 
strong  on  sales  and  staff  motivation. 

;  Upper  midwest  17.000  daily.  Excellent 
I  hunting,  fishing,  fine  schools  and  col¬ 
lege.  Mail  complete  resume  to  Box  968, 
Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

1  DUE  TO  INCREASED  LINEAGE  we 
nee<l  a  display  .advertising  salesman. 
Growing,  clean  t(»wn  of  27.000;  good 
people,  churches  and  schools.  Pleasant 
people  to  work  with.  (let  away  from 
I  ilisadvantages  of  metropolitan  areas — 

I  come  to  pleasant  Southwest.  Chance  for 
j  advancement  in  organization.  Applv: 

I  Scott  Fischer,  CLOVIS  NEWS-JOUR- 
I  NAL.  Clovis,  N.M.— S8I01. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  ^ayout 
I  abilities  wanteil  by  lOM  Northern  New 
I  England  daily.  Pay  commensurate  Avith 
I  experience.  Gooil  fringes.  Excellent  area 
j  to  live,  work,  play  and  raise  children. 
Send  salary  requirements— other  de- 
t.ails— first  letter.  B(jx  1010,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher, 

I  THRIVING  SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER 
in  Zone  3  has  opening  for  advertising 
manager.  This  is  an  excellent  op|>or- 
tunity  for  sonii'one  who  has  been  2nd 
or  3rd  person  on  larger  staff  to  move 
I  lip.  Attractive  salary  and  lionus.  The 
I  business  is  here;  we  need  .an  iiulividual 
I  with  energy  and  initiative  to  go  after 
it.  Send  i*esume  in  confidence  to  Box 
98  1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISmC  ' 

j  CLASSIFIED  MANAGED 

I  We’re  a  30,000  daily  that  has  kept  | 
i  ahead  of  the  times  and  our  groAA^th  | 
I  proves  it.  We’re  searching  for  a  pro-  i 
fessional  with  a  solid  record  of  ac-  | 
[  complishment  to  head  our  classified  de- 
;  partment.  Previous  management  ex- 
I  perience  would  be  a  plus.  Salary  is  I 
excellent  with  room  for  grow’th  and 
I  we  offer  an  attractive  benefit  package. 

!  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
I  Box  962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  j 

I  rLASSTFIED  ADVERTISIXt;  MANAGER 
Experienced,  enthusiastic  anil  willing  ' 
to  go  the  extra  mile  to  create  plus 
liusiness.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  first  letter.  Pub- 
,  lisher,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

I  —37662. 


^JDSPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot  ?  We  help  t 
See  our  a<l  under  “Newspatior  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubsero’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 

ADVF.RTI.SING  DIRECTOR,  highly- 
qualified.  for  20.000  circulation  daily. 
Zone  8.  Box  925,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

$13, 500-PLUS 

Area  8  offset  daily  with  80% 
saturation  in  city  of  25,000 
needs  aggressive,  proven  pro¬ 
moter  to  lead  staff  of  S.  Group 
paper  with  room  at  top.  Com¬ 
plete  resume’  to  Box  944, 

■  Editor  8i  Publisher.  ■ 


The  Windsor  Star 

One  ol  Canada's 
Leading  Daily  Newspapers 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

We  require  a  sales-oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  will  be  a  respected 
leader  to  both  his  staff  and  our 
customers.  Must  have  experience, 
enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  work. 
We  will  support  him  with  experi¬ 
enced  direction,  15  capable  sales¬ 
men,  a  fully  experienced  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  and  clerical  staff. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Comprehensive  benefit  program. 
Reply  in  confidence  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to:  W.  F.  Viveash,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director. 
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HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

editoriaiT^ 


HELP  WANTED 

editorial 


ADVERTISING  POSITIONS  available  i  LIKE  THE  GOOD  LIFE :  restaurants.  REPORTERS.  DESKME^ST  for  daily 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  niKht  clubs,  drama,  pop  music?  You  newspapers  in  B&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  j 
York  State  newspapers.  To  reach  79  |  want  to  really  report  it,  not  just  puflf  Experienced  or  qualified  beginners, 
dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New  York  '  it?  Have  the  performance  record  to  Send  complete  typewriten  resume,  ref- 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  back  up  your  interest?  Write  to  Box  erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
Place.  Syracuse.  N.Y.— 13210.  '  959^  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


ADVERTISING  SALE’SMI‘:N.  retail 
and  classifie<l.  for  daily  newspapers 
in  E&P  zones  5,  7  an<l  8.  Send  com-  1 
plete  tyi)ewriUen  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

UTAH  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  nee<ls 
weekly  newspai>er  advertising  manager 
starting  at  $10,000.  Good  opi>ortunity 
for  advancement.  Best  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
before  July  26.  P.O.  Box  1327,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah — 84110. 


EDITORIAL  ‘ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Fashion  ! 
(hard  news  approach)  and  general  fea-  ( 
tures  or  fashion  and  some  desk.  Metro-  > 
politan  daily.  Zone  5.  Minimum  salary  j 
3  years  experience:  $10,816.  Box  922. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  —  Oppor-  j 
tunity  for  young  person  with  a  couple  . 
of  years'  experience  with  smaller  daily, 
to  take  over  local  coverage,  ecliting 
sports  pages  for  progressive  30.000 
morning  paiwr  in  eastern  lake  and  i 
mountain  region.  Should  l)e  good  organ¬ 
izer.  potential  manager  as  well  as 
sharp  writer  with  an  eye  for  layout.  ' 
Send  samples,  present  salary,  resume 
Box  939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  for  a 
sports  deskman ;  we  want  someone  who 
knows  what  it  means  to  edit,  who  is 
fast  and  accurate  and  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  twice-a-week  slotman. 

If  you  think  you  h.ave  the  credentials, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  State  salary 
requirements,  previous  experience  and 
date  of  availability.  Write:  Jeff  Den- 
berg,  Ehcecutive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  Box  615,  Miami,  Florida 
—33152. 

EDITOR  wanted  for  a  10,000  LP  daily 
in  friendly  west  center  Ohio  county-  , 
seat  town  of  12,000  to  supervise  6- 
reporter  staff,  and  occasionally  assist 
with  local  coverage.  Would  consider 
someone  who  hasn’t,  or  isn't  an  editor  ; 
but  who  has  the  necessary  ground 
work.  Send  resume  to  Box  945,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  news  feature  1 
editor  for  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  6. 
Need  l)erson  who  is  good  administrator,  | 
can  handle  copy,  do  layouts,  work  desk  | 
and  deal  with  i^ple.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  expectation  to  Box  969,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  on  zone  2  p.m.  : 
for  the  rare  type  of  reporter  whose  ' 
writing  and  reporting  can  make  a  ; 
discernible  difference  in  a  newspaper.  ' 
We  seek  that  unique  craftsman  who 
combines  a  restless  curiosity  about  the 
people  and  issues  that  make  the  news, 
with  solid  reporting  instincts,  a  suijerb 
writing  style  and  a  feel  for  the  cultural 
arts.  An  unusual  combination?  We 
think  so.  If  interested  and  qualified, 
send  full  resume  and  representative 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  971, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced, 
imaginative  editor  of  women’s  news 
for  our  40,000  circulation  daily,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  valley  at  the  edge  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  not  far  from 
Seattle  and  Portland.  Right  person  will 
be  capable  of  writing  a  column,  re¬ 
porting  the  spectrum  from  society 
news  to  the  most  re'evant  features 
and  directing  a  3-member  staff.  Salary, 
benefits,  working  conditions  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  combined  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  position  make  this  a  rare  i 
opportunity,  ^nd  resume  to:  Personnel 
Manager.  The  Herald-Republic,  Yakima, 
Wash.— 98901.  I 

REPORTING,  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  at  ail  levels  of  experience  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
79  dailies,  send  full  resumd  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn..  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


GE24ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  reixjrter  needed  for  Pacific 
Northwest  30,000  circulation  daily.  Top 
salary  and  fringes.  Independent  prop¬ 
erty- — not  a  chain.  No  smog,  fog, 
freeways  or  hippies.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Interview  and  moving 
expense  allowance.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  YEARBOOK 
POSITION  OF  SENIOR  EDITOR  IS  OPEN- 
IN  YE.MIROOK  DEPARTMIINT  OF  LEAD- 
INC  ENPYCUIPEDIA  IT-REISIIER  IN  PHI- 
CACO.  ’niREE  TO  FIVE  YEARS  EDITING 
AND  WRITING  EXPERIENCE  ON  GEN¬ 
ERAL  TOPICS,  I’LUS  A  FAMILIARITY 
WITH  .SCIENCE.  IS  REdUIRED,  APPLI¬ 
CANT  MTST  I!E  ARLE  TO  EDIT  ILVNU- 
SCRIPTS  WRITTEN  RY  EXPERTS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  tMlITERS  INTO  READ- 
ARLE,  IMAGINATIVE  PROSE,  AND  TO 
I  WORK  WITH  ARTISTS  TO  DEVEI/)P 
MAGAZINE  STYLE  LAYOITTS.  SEND 
I  RESU.ME  AND  S.YL.VRY  lUlQUIRESIENTS 
!  TO: 

i  Mr.  W.  K.  Phillips 

I  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp. 

I  Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  Ill.  60654 


100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

WANTED:  FAST  REWRITE  MAN, 
tired  of  the  teeming  city,  to  live  in 
small  town  in  Appalachia — in  hunting 
and  fishing  country — and  put  together, 
from  notes,  a  50-volume  encyclopetlia. 
Box  1004,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  prestigious  national  trade 
magazine  (E&P’s  Zone  5)  in  the 
residential  building  and  light  con¬ 
struction  field. 

The  man  or  woman  we  seek  prob¬ 
ably  has  2  to  4  years  experience  as 
news,  feature  or  business  writer  in 
newspaper,  magazine  or  public  re¬ 
lations  fields.  Solid  writing  and  cre¬ 
ative  reporting  abilities  important. 
Successful  applicant  will  do  some 
traveling  deal  with  top  level  busi¬ 
ness  and  government  leaders  in 
home  building  and  light  construc¬ 
tion.  Send  replies,  with  full 
resumes’,  to: 

Box  1000, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Help  for  the  grassroots  .  .  . 

An  expert  is  somebody 
from  out  of  town 

If  you  think  that  only  the  hig,  metropolitan 
dailies  n.«e  Editor  &  Pnhlisher’s  Help  Wanted 
colninns  to  hire  executives  or  staffers,  yon  had 
better  take  a  second  look. 

Pnhlishers  of  small  and  medinm-size  dailies 
and  weeklies  have  long  since  discovered  that 
E&P  classified  ads  assure  them  of  a  supply  of 
qualified,  capable  personnel,  with  the  talent 
and  experience  they  need. 

Last  month,  for  instance,  if  you  look  over  the 
help  wanted  advertisers,  you’ll  see  openings 
advertised  in  Bemidji,  Minn.;  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.;  Rochelle,  Ill.;  Kingsport,  Tenn.;  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y. ;  Borger,  Tex.;  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Your  newspaper  isn’t  too  small — or  too  big — 
to  profit  from  the  readersliip  of  E&P’s  classi¬ 
fied  pages.  E&P  advertisers  report  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  too.  Rates  are  attractive  fas  low  as  S1.60 
a  line)  ...  so  write  your  ad,  pick  your  in¬ 
sertion  dates,  and  send  your  copy  to  Editor  & 
Publi.dier,  or  call  (212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


HELP  WANTED 

_ 

BACK-UP  MAN  for  busy  eclitor,  ag 
business  journals,  mid-Atlantic  area. 
J-degree,  MBA  or  economics  back¬ 
ground  big  plus.  Starting  salary  $8600. 
$10,000  guaranteed  end  second  year. 
Must  l)e  able  to  si)ell,  watch  detail, 
plan  ahead,  do  elemental  match.  Cre¬ 
ative,  hard  worker.  Fun  job.  Excellent 
chance  to  move  up  fast.  Some  travel 
and  contact  with  outsi<le  editors.  Small 
town,  but  near  metro  areas.  Box  999, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENE'RGETIC  PERSON  to  anchor  news 
staff  on  6-day  daily  soon  to  l)e  printing 
via  offset.  We  emphasize  pictures,  local 
news.  College  town.  Fringe  l)enefits. 
Write:  Kearney  (Nebr.  68847)  Daily 
Hub. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
with  interest  in  investigative  work  to 
join  fast-growing,  medium-size  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  mid-Hudson  Valley.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  move  ahead  with 
expanding  Gannett  Newspaper  Group. 
E'xcellent  benefit  program.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  requirements 
to  Hillanl  Gordon,  Managing  Eklitor, 
The  Evening  News,  Newburgh,  N.Y. — 
12550.  All  replies  confidential. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  suburban  Ztme 
2  daily  known  for  its  si)orts  coverage. 
Starting  salary  minimum  is  $241-a- 
week,  but  you’ll  earn  it  directing  3- 
man  staff  in  local  and  major  league 
coverage :  write  local  columns,  too. 
Send  resume  to  Box  990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  who  can  also 
handle  general  news  assignments  for 
goo<l  Northern  Calif,  weekly.  Recent 
J-School  grad  o.k.  $100-a-week  to  start. 
Box  1011,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST— Join 
our  staff  of  young,  dynamic  farm  edi¬ 
tors  and  help  us  cover  the  nation’s 
agricultural  scene.  We  handle  a  variety 
of  reporting  assignments  for  major 
farm  equipment,  seed,  fertilizer,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  livestock  product  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  interview  farmers  who  use 
their  products,  take  color  and  b/w 
photos  of  them,  then  prepare  feature 
stories  for  national  farm  m.agazines 
and  rural  newspapers.  Or  we  use  the 
material  in  writing  agricultural  publi¬ 
cations,  brochures  or  slide  films.  Our 
firm  is  young  (average  age  is  34), 
growing  (added  8  people  during  past 
year  for  a  total  staff  of  23  while 
other  firms  were  cutting  back)  and 
highly  regarderl  (we  have  no  salesmen 
— our  new  accounts  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  satisfied  clients).  Travel  about 
30%  of  the  time  with  on-the-farm  re¬ 
porting  visits  nanging  from  the  seed 
fields  of  Florida  to  the  graiie  vineyards 
of  California.  We  nee<I  a  good  man 
fast — an  aggressive  one  who’s  anxious 
to  see  his  salary  grow  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  output.  Write  to  Rei¬ 
man  Associates,  610  N.  Water  Street, 
Milwaukee  WI  53202.  Dr  call  414/276- 
5653. 

TOP  ZONE  5  .30M  DAILY  neecis  third 
person  for  3-man  sports  staff.  We’re 
willing  to  train,  but  ideal  person  would 
have  some  experience  in  reporting, 
copydesk,  layout:  assignments  would 
inchnle  local,  college,  pro  sports.  Box 
975,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

OPPORTUNITY 

Requires  demonstrated  ability 
in  features  and  hard  news  re¬ 
porting.  For  People’s  Section, 
successor  to  Women’s  Section. 
Seven  in  department.  Opportu¬ 
nities  for  investigative  efforts, 
as  well  as  more  standard  pieces 
oriented  to  women  and  family 
life.  Knowledge  of  layout  help¬ 
ful.  Appropriate  recent  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Send  full  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  first  letter.  Norman  A. 
Cherniss,  Press-Enterprise  Co., 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA. — 92502. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  17,  1971 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^FREELAN^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Thotograpiiy 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


KKPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHEU  —  Cen¬ 
tral  Fla.  newspaper.  Send  wage  re¬ 
quirements  with  resume  to  Uo.x  9SiS, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  take 
charfte  of  7-person  news  staff  on  99- 
year-old  8,000  daily  that  had  jrreatest 
iwrcentajre  cireulation  train  in  Michiftan 
in  1970:  first  Michigan  daily  to  iro  the 
Computrra|>hic  offset  route;  6-column 
format  stresses  trood  area  news  cover¬ 
age  :  10.000  resort  tradintr  and  diversi¬ 
fied  industrial  city  in  heart  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  4-season  vacationland.  Permanent 
jiosition.  Write:  Earl  T.  Huckle.  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Box  640,  Cadillac,  Mich. — 
49601. 


_ ELECTRICIANS  _ 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution — the 
South’s  foremost  Newspapers — needs 
newspaper  experienced  electricians.  New 
plant,  excellent  starting  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  benefits.  Contact:  Gary 
McIntyre  (404)  522-5050;  or  write 

Personnel  Dept.,  Journal-Constitution 
Bldg.,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga.— 
30302.  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 


FREE  LANCE 

WILL  PAY  $75  for  short,  factual  se¬ 
lections  for  primary-grade  children.  De¬ 
tails  from  Ann  ’Turner,  &ience  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago, 
Ill.— 60611. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 


FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  in  South. 
Southeastern  part  of  U.  S.  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  in-depth  feature  stories 
— 900  word  range — with  or  without  art 
to  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Sug¬ 
gested  topics  include  political  trends, 
environmental  issues,  social  problems. 


STRINGERS 

and 

Field  Correspondents 

wanted  in  all  imrts  of  the 
country.  Must  have  heavy 
background  and  exceilent  con¬ 
tacts  in  news  gathering  field. 
When  given  priority  assign¬ 
ments,  must  be  able  to  supply 
both  copy  and  art. 

We  are  fast  becoming  the  na¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  international 
weekly  tabloid  ncwsi>apcr  and 
opportunities  for  lucrative  year¬ 
ly  income  are  unlimited.  Don’t 
wait  to  write  us.  Telephone 
Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Mosley, 
collect,  at: 

(312)  235-7600 

NATIONAL  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


_ MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
ITU  mail  room,  modem  equipment, 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday.  Large  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  which  is  all  mailed. 
Cheshire  mailing  equipment,  Sta-Hi 
stacker,  8-head  Sheridan  inserting  ma¬ 
chine.  Ideal  location  in  Mid-West. 
Excellent  fringes,  good  starting  salary. 
Write  Box  888,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


(Payable  witfe  order ( 


d-wMks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeiis  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issye 

E-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mall  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlftaoca  tboald  accompany  clat- 
tMtd  copy  wfton  aobmlftod  for  pob- 
llcafloa  anlota  crodif  baa  boon  oa- 
fabllafeod. 


4-weekt . .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service 
Alr-mali  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clattl- 
lled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display, 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLO$ING  TIME 

Tnoadov.  4:30  PM 
Eaafern  OayItgbf  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  ait  mailed  each  day 
u  they  art  received,  art  valid  tor  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Tliird  Av#.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  I  AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN.  m.nnage-  ' 
ment-oriented.  Mo<lern  e<iuinmont;  40.- 
I  000  daily  .Vday ;  ‘take  rhartre*  indi-  : 
i  vidual.  Zone  2.  Box  1005,  jMitor  &  i 
Puhlisher.  ! 


or  ERA  TORS-MACHINISTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  machinist  ca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining  Electron,  Comets 
and  perforators.  Chicago  area.  Many 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
I  today.  Send  complete  details.  Box  878, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  200  OPERA’TOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 

I  Must  be  experienced  200-B  operator 
I  with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
I  knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
i  Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman, 
I  3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  (3olo. 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS, 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  experience 
desired.  I’TU  contract  provides  for 
night  scale,  presently  $210.50  for  371/4 
hours:  $231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett,  General  Foreman, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester.  New 
York  14614:  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  I’m  Local  15,  131 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  (jood  pay,  benefits.  Automatic 
increase.  Evening  Star,  Peekskiil,  N.Y, 
10566. 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modem  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  ’The  News- 
Sun,  Waukegan.  Ill.— 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


EXPERT  PUNCHER  on  Automix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  ’Tyreman,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169. 


PHOTOGRAPHF3R — Spot  news  pictures,  , 
write  and  illustrate  photo  features.  I 
some  ads;  run  darkroom.  Write  or 
call:  The  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow.  \ 
Idaho  83843 — home  of  University  of  I 
Idaho.  I 


rRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STFTIEOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experience*! 
man.  Go<xi  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (21’?)  352-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
’The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III. — 61820. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily:  union  or  eligible.  Scale:  $225- 
per-weok;  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits:  morning  newspaper  55,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober.  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resiime  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRINTERS _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN :  potential  su- 
perintentlent :  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
be  experienced,  sober.  Modern  air- 
conditione*!  plant.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact:  The  News-Sun,  'Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer,  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Mgr. 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype.  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.  O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Nee<l  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Dpi>artment  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  s.-ilary:  $9,871  yearly,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


PROMOTION 

Need  ’The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help  I 
See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


PVBLIC  RELATIONS 

FIXlRIDA’s  Bureau  of  Alcoholic  Re¬ 
habilitation  needs  Flditor  for  five-man 
Public  Eflucation  section.  Opportunity 
for  professional  growth  in  all  media: 
print  and  electronic.  Requires  *icgree 
with  major  in  Journalism  or  English, 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  Work  with 
young  pet^le  headed  by  32-year-old  di¬ 
rector.  Starting  salary  $8,242.  Those 
interested  may  write:  Don  Thieme, 
P.O.  Box  1147,  Avon  Park,  F'lorida 
33825. 


AD  MANAGF3R/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Daily,  weekly.  References.  Winning  ex¬ 
perience.  Seek  challenge.  Area  2,  5,  4. 
Consider  investment.  Box  921,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I’l  RUC  UKL.\TK).\.S/Puni,ic  AKKAIUS 
Agency  Accounts  Supervisor  on  na¬ 
tional  magazines  seeks  relfx’ation  from 
N.Y.C.  with  <laily  or  chain.  M.A., 
young.  Box  1016,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  looking  for  the  top  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  to  large  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Northeast.  Presently  owner- 
publisher  of  highly  profitable  small 
newspai>er  and  printing  oiieration  gross¬ 
ing  $1,250,000  with  60  employees.  In 
early  40’s,  Ivy  League  graduate,  20- 
year  background  mainly  on  business 
side,  but  have  directe*!  prize-winning, 
in-depth  reporting  in  recent  years. 
Having  attained  financial  security,  I 
now  look  for  a  more  challenging  op- 
IKtrtunity.  Given  a  relatively  free  hand 
1  am  confident  I  can  increase  profit¬ 
ability  and  circulation  while  achieving 
e*litorial  excellence.  Box  977,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER — central  plant,  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Double  as  advertising, 
circulation  or  production  manager.  Will 
<'onsi<ler  business  partnership.  Area  4 
ami  6.  C.  Butcher,  5080  Silver  Hill  Ct., 
Suitland,  Md.— 20028.  (301)  736-4451. 


EDITOR  seeks  resixtnsible  management 
position  on  small  or  me<Iium  daily, 
large  weekly.  Small-town  native.  A.B., 
SDX,  ex-a<l  salesman,  ex-managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  small  daily.  Community-minded, 
knows  iKtck  shop.  Box  974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  5LVNAGEU/COMITIlOI.I,EU 
Strong  financial  background  with  well- 
rounde*!  newspaper  experience  in  all 
departments:  desires  to  rel<K:ate  with 
aggressive  operation.  Flxcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  1009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS-CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  AR’nST 
Top  cartoonist  experienced  in  s|)orts. 
editorial,  and  special  feature  cartoons 
desires  itosition  on  daily;  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  other  phases  of  newspaper  art. 
Box  923,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


QUALIFIED  CIRCULATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  home  delivery,  motor 
routes,  dealers.  Interested  in  Franchise 
or  agency.  References.  Ph:  (304)  327- 
8694. 


CM — 15  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Familiar  with  ABC. 
Little  Merchant  Plan :  strong  in  pro¬ 
motion.  Looking  for  position  a.s  CM 
or  Assistant  CM  on  paper  to  20M.  Age 
44,  married,  with  3  children.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Write  to  Arles  Nelson, 
51  Alto  Loma,  Benicia,  Calif. — 94510; 
or  call  (707)  745-0283. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  tele¬ 
phone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  zone.  P.O.  Box  448,  Milpi¬ 
tas,  Calif. — 95131. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  to  sell 
young,  growing  syndicate  as  a  side¬ 
line  to  newspapers  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.  Please  write  Susan  Berman, 
Associate  FMitor,  Features  and  News, 
6449  Benvenue,  Oakiand,  Calif.  94618. 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  Wo 
help  I  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 


NO.  2  MAN — 9  years  compietitive 
major  market — seeks  No.  1  position  on 
major  paper,  U.S.A.  or  Canada. 
Proven  performer.  Box  904,  Flditor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SYNDICATE  needs  ad¬ 
ditional  sales  personnel  to  keep  up 
growth  pattern.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  in  on  ground  floor.  Prefer 
individuals  for  zones  5  &  9.  Please 
forward  resum6  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  letter  to  Box  943,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM _ 

FORFIMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  I’m  law  and  work  well 
with  people.  Available  immediately  t 
Resum6  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

EDITORIAL 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composingr  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferred. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DlsH^AYliDVERTmNG 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHEIR,  14 
years'  full/part-time  sports  experience, 
interested  in  science/ technical  writing. 
J-grad,  Sept.  ’71.  Available  then.  Box 
961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP,  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  university  publica¬ 
tions  experience  seeks  relocation  in 
N.Y.C.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
helpl  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper 
Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 

LINEAGE  PRODUCER  wants  assistant 
manager’s  or  No.  2  spot  on  daily,  zone 

READY  FOR  THE  BIG  TIME 
Experienced,  talented  reporter,  25. 
Politics  my  thing;  will  consider  other. 
Metro  or  state  capital  preferred.  Need 
some  freedom.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

9.  Sea.soncd  performer!  Box  982,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDnORlAir^^^^ 

FILL  YOUR  PERMANENT  POST  in 
Zone  6  with  hard-working  J-grad,  23, 
married,  two  years  experience  on  fast- 
moving  daily :  editing,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  reviews.  Know  hot,  cold-type, 
offset.  Available  early  ’72  or  sooner. 
Box  370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  J-grad,  3  years  on 
medium-sized  Eastern  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced:  general  assignment,  local  and 
state  government.  Any  zone.  No  obli¬ 
gations.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MISSION  NOT  IMPOS.SIBLE 
Conservative  newsman — who  can  articu¬ 
late  opinions  aggressively  in  daily  con¬ 
ferences  and  stylishly  on  paper — seeks 
job  of  this  description.  Not  reactionary. 
Box  1003,  Editor  &  PuVdisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  news  ability. 
Single;  escaped  clutches  of  U.S.  Army 
in  May.  B.A. ;  one-year  in  law  school : 
extensive  experience  on  student  news¬ 
paper.  Available  now  1  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ZONE  3  COPY  EDITOR,  28,  degree, 

4  years  experience — no  military  obli¬ 
gation — seeks  weekly  editing  or  report¬ 
ing.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTSWRITER, 
10  years’  experience  in  all  facets.  Can 
reloi-ate  immecliately.  Bob  Barrows, 
25324-1 82nd  Ave.,  S.E.,  Kent  Wash. — 
98031.  (’206)  631-3519. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  21,  col- 
lejre  trained,  versatile,  Rood  experience, 
seeks  position,  preferably  on  weekly  or 
small  daily,  in  Western  and  Pacific 
Coast  areas.  Prefer  feature  work.  Can 
e<lit.  do  layout.  Box  9*80,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED :  A  newspaper  in  the  South¬ 
west  or  Far  West  that  can  use  a 
talented  young  sportswriter  with  2'/4 
years  experience  and  top  J-School  back¬ 
ground.  Not  a  play-by-play  man,  sta¬ 
tistics  clerk  or  photographer.  Box  920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OESKMAN.  exi>erienced  at  slot,  rim. 
editing,  layout,  makeup,  features.  Write 
Box  1012,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  experienced,  mature,  so¬ 
ber.  wants  rim  job  or  sixii’ts  si>ot. 

AM’s— ZONES  4,  6,  8 

Able,  energetic,  probing  writer-editor 
(woman)  wishes  relocate  own  expense 
your  area.  Experience:  2  years  night 
editor  7,000  circulation  daily:  5  years 
night  editor  AP  radio  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  :  2  years  press  officer  UN ;  10 
years  overseas  as  US  Government  infor¬ 
mation  officer-editor  in  Far  Blast,  India, 
Central  Africa.  Know  rim,  make-up, 
rewrite,  but  more  experienced  in  fea¬ 
tures,  foreign  news,  and  assignments 
requiring  research  and  digging.  Box 
on.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pres<‘ntiy  employed.  Excel’ent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIRE  POSITION  ZONE  1  OR  2 
women’s  staff.  Ex|)erience:  two  larpe 
dailies  and  women’s  e<litor  of  weekly: 
strong  on  layout.  Box  1006,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  JOURNALIST 
seeks  challenjrinjr  daily  sjKM’ts  position. 
Ex|)erience<l  w’riter,  copy  editor,  pho- 
to^jrapher.  College  jrrad.  Relocatinpr  no 
problem.  Box  993,  Editor  &  PubM^er. 

NATIONALLY-PUBLISHED  free¬ 
lancer  (now  top  PR  man)  seeks  return 
to  daily  baseball  beat;  also  political 
specialist.  Prefer  N.Y.-Philadelphia- 
Washington  area.  Young,  aggressive. 
Family  man  with  wire-service  experi¬ 
ence.  Military  completed.  Box  909,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  prize- winning  eclitorial 
writer,  reporter,  feature  writer  seeks 
full  or  part-time  work  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area  beginning  Sept.  15.  Special 
assignment,  copy  desk,  layout,  make¬ 
up,  swing  shift,  public  relations,  pro¬ 
motion.  editorials — competent,  exiieri- 
encecl  in  any  job.  Write  P.O.  Box  284, 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. —  92077  for  com¬ 
plete  resume,  references. 

FAMILY  MAN,  31,  with  4  years  news 
writing,  3'^  years  retail  advertising 
layout  experience.  Florida  location 
more  important  than  paper  size. 
Write:  226  N.  Sans  Souci,  De  Land, 
Fla.— 32720. 

OPINIONATED  WRITER.  10  years  re¬ 
porting  experience  on  a  metro|)olitan 
daily.  3  years  editing  a  national  sjie- 
cia'.ty  magazine,  wants  to  return  to 
the  real  world  as  an  editorial  writer/ 
columnist,  zones  3  or  4.  Box  989,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/MEDICAL  WRITER  seeks 
opportunity  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  COLLEGE  GRAD. 
30,  married,  seeks  job  as  reporter, 
areas  1,  2.  Box  1007,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NO  HAM  ’N  EGGBR— 18  years  desk, 
beat.  What  offers  medium  daily,  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  area  9  or  British  Co¬ 
lumbia?  No  triflers,  please.  Box  941, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOLF  WRITER— Sports  vet.  30,  seeks 

WOULD-BE  JOURNALIST,  June 
graduate  of  Princeton  University — AB 
in  English  Literature — seeks  reporting 
job,  any  zone.  Write  Box  951,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

frolf  beat  or  prolf-desk  position.  Box 
992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  SETTLE  DOWN 
Well-traveled  pro.  34,  seeks  permanent 
spot.  Relocation  no  problem.  Can  han- 

EDITOR-REPORTER  10  years.  City 
desk,  wire,  Sunday.  All  b^ts.  Strong 
on  layout.  Can  direct  staff.  Seeking 

die  sports,  news.  Prize-winning  writer; 
also  boast  makeup  experience.  Box  997, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

desk  spot  on  small  or  medium  daily  in 
zones  8,  9.  Box  953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  26 — 8  years  advertising  copy 
— will  sacrifice  $  to  switch  to  journal¬ 
ism.  Government  degree,  top  references. 
Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  on  a  top 
metro  daily  desires  job  as  managing 
editor  or  city  editor.  However,  con¬ 
vince  me  and  I’ll  consider  your  job, 
regardless  of  publication  or  job  title. 
Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— MA— 30— seeks 
similar  or  feature  spot  on  metro  daily. 
Box  986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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COLLEGE  GRAD  wants  to  trade  long 
hours  and  hard  work  for  exi)erience  on 
small  newspaper.  Have  w’orked  as  re- 
ix>rter.  photojjrapher  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Prefer  zones  8-9.  Box  985,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SDX/HEARST  FOUNDATION/ South¬ 
western  Journalism  Congress  award¬ 
winning  photographer,  29,  single — <\e- 
grees  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Communica¬ 
tions — seeks  position.  Will  travel :  move 
anywhere.  Box  983,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Ready  for  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  spot. 
Rich  reporting  background ;  8  years 
here,  7  on  previous:  challenge  gone 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS~ 

now.  Top  references.  Make  $12M-[- 
now.  Box  996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  ^uth- 
ern  Missouri.  16  years’  experience.  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man.  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Bo.x 
451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  re¬ 
cent  M.S.,  seeks  experience.  Willing  to 
let  prospective  employers  in  Zones  1. 

2,  3  read  one-of-a-kind  “Orphan  Annie” 
thesis  in  return  for  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Nikon  equipi)ed.  Box  973,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  plate 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 

NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  11  years*  daily¬ 
weekly  experience,  J-degree,  seeks 
permanent  leadership  position  on  small 
to  medium  daily.  Now  on  desk  of 
medium  daily.  $13,000  minimum.  Age 

urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^^PRODV^ioN^^^^^ 

•13.  Serious  al>out  good  journalism.  Box 
978.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 

WRITER/EDITOR  who  believes  Times 
is  wrong,  seeks  challenge  with  paper, 
any  area,  interested  in  nation’s  sur¬ 
vival.  16  years  exi>erience  at  home  and 
abroad.  Box  991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  6  years  LP — 5  years 
newspaper  Urbanite — and  2  years  com¬ 
mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super¬ 

intendent  :  prefers  same.  Box  827,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DATELINE  LONDON— Established 
group  experienced  London  (Fleet 
Street)  newsmen  seek  further  North 
American  outlets  for  news/feature 
copy.  Wide  subject,  geographical  cov¬ 
erage  including  military,  diplomatic, 
politics,  travel,  fashion  etc.  Pix  avail¬ 

CUMATIC  CHANGE  NEEDED 
Production  or  Foreman — hot,  cold,  new 
processes,  conversion  :  small  or  medium 
daily.  Zones  3-4-8.  Box  940,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

able.  Desmond  Wettern,  DATELINE 
LONDON,  13  Crondace  Road,  London 
SW  6,  England. 

PROMOTION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
helpl  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper 
Services.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Ck). 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  photojour¬ 
nalist  seeks  additional  assignments, 
Europe  ’71-’72.  Flexible.  Contact:  K. 
Richards,  Box  45502,  Los  Angeles,  CA- 
90045. 

ISRAEL  IS  MY  BEAT 
Jeriisalem-baseil  newsman  can  provide 
news,  features,  photos.  Box  1017,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

YOUNG  PR  DIRECTOR  wishes  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Zone  8.  BA-joumalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Experienced  in 

niOTOGRAPHY^^  ^ 

public  education  programs:  strong  in 
communicative  skills.  Box  1013,  Editor 

AL^GUST  J-GRAD  and  TV  major — 
with  experience  and  service  completed 
— looking  for  photographer’s  si)Ot.  Box 
981,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

&  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PR  POST  sought  by  man. 
25,  with  B.A.  in  English  plus  practical 
experience  in  newswriting  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Familiar  with  operation  of 
college  news  bureau  as  well  as  suiier- 
vision  of  student  publications.  Write 
Box  972.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  EX-AP.  ex-Boe¬ 
ing:  hard  worker,  compatible,  mature. 
Anything  reasonable — no  flukes.  Box 
946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uta  zona  numbar  to  Indieata  location  without  spocifie  idontification 
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Shop  Talk 

fly  RohiTt  I .  Brown 

What  monopoly? 

An  often  repeated  ))hrat:e 
used  by  ne\vspai)er  critics  has 
to  do  with  the  so-called  “news¬ 
paper  monopoly”  that  exists  in 
the  prowing  number  of  one- 
newspaper  towns.  The  total 
number  of  daily  newspapers  has 
remained  fairly  constant  in  the 
last  2.5  years  so  that  the  fail¬ 
ures  and  contractions  in  the 
major  cities,  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  most  attention,  have 
been  countered  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  newsiiapers 
started  in  new  j)opulation  cen¬ 
ters. 

As  most  newspaper  publishers 
know,  and  as  E&P  has  pointed 
out  re|)eatedly,  because  of  the 
competition  from  a  multiplicity 
of  media  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  monopoly  for  either  the 
reader’s  time  or  the  advertiser’s 
money. 

Several  years  ago  at  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  W’orld/ Journal/ 
Tribune,  which  meant  the  dis- 
apj)earance  of  three  New  York 
City  newspapers  at  one  time, 
E&P  i»ointed  out  the  competitive 
factors  influencing  readers  and 
advertisers  in  the  area  with  34 
daily  newspai)ers  being  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles  of  Times  Square. 

More  specific  details  are  avail¬ 
able  now  from  a  legal  brief  of 
WPIX-TV  in  which  the  Cbicaqo 
Tribune-Neie  York  News  is  try¬ 
ing  to  save  Channel  11  from 
being  taken  over  by  Forum 
Communications.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  within  the  television 
station’s  7.5-mile  coverage  area 
there  are: 

12  tv  stations  within  the  city; 
1!)  othei’  tv  stations  on  the 
fringes;  72  AM  radio  stations; 
71  FM  stations;  .54  daily  news¬ 
papers;  285  weekly  or  bi-weekly 
newspapers;  38  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  or  ethnic  newspapers; 
and  28  magazines  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

At  least  47  of  those  daily 
newspapers  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  one-newsj)aper  towns 
but  these  statistics  show  thei-e 
is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Since  Media  Records  ran 
afoul  of  a  computer  tangle 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  in¬ 
formation  gap  on  how  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  fared  in  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  for  the  last  six 
months.  Every  publisher  and 
advertising  manager  knows 
what  the  figures  are  for  his 


at  Thirty 


own  oi)eration,  and  i)robably 
also  foi-  a  close  contemporai-y  or 
comi)etitor,  but  there  have  been 
no  total  linage  measurements  to 
show  what  the  business  has 
done  on  the  average. 

Indications  are  that  small 
newsj)apers  and  groups  of  news- 
l)apcrs  in  smaller  markets  have 
done  better  than  those  newsjja- 
l)ers  in  major  cities,  with  some 
excejitions.  Everyone  knows  that 
classified  linage  has  been  down 
but  no  one  knows  if  it  is  slip- 
l)ing  further  or  coming  back 
overall.  Retail  sales  seem  to  be 
up  in  most  cities,  but  has  retail 
linage?  With  no  Media  Records 
comi)ilations  no  one  really  knows 
without  a  city-by-city  check.  Is 
national  up  or  down?  How  much 
additional  cigaret  linage  has 
there  been? 

Before  .&rcata’s  computers 
fouled  up  Media  Records  there 
was  every  indication  the  news- 
pajier  business  was  leading 
business-in-general  back  from 
the  recession.  At  least,  the  indi¬ 
cations  were  that  the  newspaper 
business  was  doing  a  lot  better 
than  other  businesses. 

This  is  substantiated  by  the 
remarks  of  Alvah  H.  Chapman, 
Ji-.,  executive  vice  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  April :  Only 
two  out  of  five  of  Fortune  mag- 
agine’s  500  largest  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  reported  increased  earn¬ 
ings  in  1970;  of  the  eight  lead¬ 
ing  ])ublicly-owned  newspaper 
companies  that  ai’e  actively 
traded  six  announced  improved 
eainings  in  1970  over  1969. 

When  Media  Records,  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  or  its  substitute,  gets 
back  in  the  business  of  measur¬ 
ing  and  compiling  advertising 
figures  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  we  feel  it  will  show'  an  up¬ 
ward  cuiwe  for  the  majority. 

• 

A  correction 

In  the  1971  E&P  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book,  circulation 
figu  res  for  Le  Journal  de  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec,  were  incorrectly 
reported  and  wei'e  listed  as 
being  non-ABC.  March  31,  1971, 
figures  from  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  of  which  the 
paper  is  a  member,  show’  Le 
Journal  de  Montreal  (m)  with 
circulation  of  99,683  Monday 
through  Friday,  84,431  Satur¬ 
day,  and  86,967  Sunday. 


Guild  chides 
Nixon  for 
press  abuse 

Charges  that  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  a  pattern  for 
imposing  re.straints  on  the  press 
w’ere  aired  at  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  this  w'eek  in 
Boston. 

U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Massachusetts  Democrat, 
joined  the  union’s  leaders  in 
damning  the  President  and 
members  of  his  official  family 
for  alleged  attempts  to  control 
or  throttle  the  new’s  media. 

Keynoting  the  counterattack. 
Guild  chairman  James  B.  Woods 
of  St.  Louis  declared  that  “prob¬ 
ably  at  no  time  in  this  nation’s 
195-year  history  has  the  press 
been  under  such  heavy  and  sus¬ 
tained  assault  as  it  is  today.” 

“The  President,  who  said  a 
decade  ago  that  the  press  no 
longer  would  have  him  to  kick 
around,  evidently,  is  now'  trying 
to  leverse  his  field  and  do  the 
kicking  him.«elf,”  Woods  as¬ 
serted. 

Woo<ls  remaiked  that  Vice 
President  Agnew’  “w'ould  not 
and  could  not  continue  his  vi¬ 
tuperative  fuming  w'ithout  the 
assent  and  support  of  President 
Nixon.” 


Kenncnly  cheered 

Guild  delegates  stood  and 
cheered  after  Senator  Kennedy 
declared:  “In  most  circum¬ 
stances,  I  would  rather  bank  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  press 
to  decide  w’hether  or  not  to  pub¬ 
lish  than  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  this  or  any  other  administra¬ 
tion.” 

After  citing  the  Pentagon 
Papers  episode  and  the  attempt 
(that  failed)  to  hold  CBS  in 
contempt  of  Congress  in  a  mat¬ 


ter  relating  to  journalism,  Ken¬ 
nedy  stated: 

“In  the  past  month,  despite 
the  past  history  of  this  nation, 
desi)ite  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
First  Amendment,  despite  the 
lack  of  any  compelling  reason 
other  than  self-interest,  this  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  sought  to  fetter 
the  press.” 

New  cases  almost  daily 

In  the  same  vein.  Guild  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.  said 
new'  cases  of  intimidation,  har¬ 
assment  and  assault  or  arrest 
of  new'smen  come  to  light  almost 
daily. 

“Law'  enforcement  officials,” 
he  said,  “continue  to  undermine 
the  integrity  of  the  press  by 
masquerading  as  newsmen  and 
l)hotographers.” 

Perlik  called  on  the  Guild 
membership  to  “come  to  the  aid 
of  beleaguered  elements  of  the 
media  being  buffeted  by  the 
forces  of  lestraint.” 


Talks  at  Newark  News 
fail  to  end  strike 

Negotiations  between  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  News  and  the 
New'spaper  Guild  resumed  this 
W'eek  but  no  significant  move¬ 
ment  tow'ard  a  new'  contract  was 
reported. 

Leaders  of  craft  unions  an¬ 
nounced  they  w'ould  continue  to 
support  the  guild  strike,  which 
began  May  24,  after  the  News 
management  declined  their  re¬ 
quest  to  reimstate  its  “final” 
offer. 

The  New's,  a  property  of  Me¬ 
dia  General  Inc.,  has  not  been 
l)ublished  since  the  strike  began. 

• 

Moves  to  city  job 

Gene  Matthews,  until  re¬ 
cently  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat,  has  been  named  city 
clerk  for  the  City  of  Pauls  Val¬ 
ley. 
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Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
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•  .  .  newspaper- reading  New  England's  urban  beauty  treatment 

Handsome  buildings,  elegant  offices,  convenient  garages,  pedestrian  walks  with  airy,  parklike  vistas,  all  make  work  more 
pleasant  in  Hartford’s  Constitution  Plaza  for  thousands  of  execiatives  and  office  personnel,  and  fine  hotel  facilities  not  only 
add  to  the  convenience  of  business  visits  here,  but  make  Hartford  an  attractive  convention  center.  Constitution  Plaza  is  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  transformations  taking  place  in  dozens  of  New  England  cities— Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  to  name  a  few— where  large  areas  are  being  converted  to  efficient  and  beautiful  centers  for  increased  concen¬ 
trations  of  the  corporate  and  financial  power  that  runs  the  region  s  industry. 

In  New  England’s  rejuvenated  cities,  no  advertising  medium  reaches  potential  customers  like  the  daily  newspaper.  New 
England  company  presidents  and  file  clerks  are  afike  in  this:  More  of  them  read  daily  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 
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?A  —  Number  1^0 


Ui<9  for  The  cocnmilnwnl  ii  Ihr  -tbliRatJoti  th**  rr 

Mtd  Ihui  state  to  providt  a  qua!}t>  app^ir^-rt 

^^•dded  f^ueation  for  all  of  Florida's  I  '•tr-tnKh  NupjiC'rbd  du 
^^^j^children«oneanwij<2nt>  of  the  tias  vsvjon,  *■,'.>  .on 

islature  recoKnures,  '  to  saptMirt,  of  ihos 

said  “l.imitatjons  and  out  ^if  Ih*  V^isu  turr 
^on  the  abiat>  of  Um:.!  xssurr  that  *»  ^ obJ 
to  support  sttiool  •  oniinu**  tb<  »on*( 
ments  through  up^^radingct  puhbc 

taxes  makes  this  lieuter  conclutlini 


Se.'  Cliff  Rfu»er  of  the  Wth  budget  proposals 
Distru-t,  s&id  todav  that  an  pros’ided  '  substantl 
maivsis  of  the  supplemental  funding '  to  local  j 

edu-  atton  dpp^upruUo^^  htil  the  total  state  -V 

passed  b>  the  l^isUture  this  the  Martin  Co  J 
week  wii!  mean  $401. S03  in  ne«  program  next 
slate  aid  to  Martin  Counts  $3.6tiii.3Il  ^ 
public  srtMwls  This  is  '  ■m 

heuter,  who  opposed  earlier  the  I^gisla;! 


First  among 
Florida  weeklies  in 
general  excellence 


The  Stuart  News  has  been  a  longtime  front-runner  in  the 
Florida  Press  Association's  annual  Better  Newspapers 
Contest.  This  year  was  no  exception.  In  addition  to  win¬ 
ning  the  award  for  General  Excellence  among  news¬ 
papers  with  more  than  4000  circulation.  The  News 
captured  14  additional  awards.  They  were: 


FIRST  Special  Issue  Award 
Best  Advertising  Pro¬ 
motion  Award 
Excellence  in  Typography 
Americanism  Editorial 
Award 

Best  Classified  Page  Award 
Best  Use  of  Photographs 
Award 

Best  Sports  Feature/ Column 
Award 


SECOND  Newspaper  Promotion 

Best  Editorial  or 
Feature  on  Free 
Enterprise  System 
Best  Editorial  Page 


THP  ARUNO€L  SHOP  BRfOGE  opened  for  tr^t 
reoatrs  ♦or  more  than  two  months  A  State 
.'w  remoyed  the  Boiiey  Bridge,  and  i 

Vjii  **0  CownN  C^mi»»ior>eri  have  no  .  -  jj 
fhtofn  by  Torn  Weber  fs 


THIRD  Best  Sports  Page 
Best  Pictorial 
Series  in  One  Issue 
Best  Outdoor  Writing 
Best  Women's  News 


Howard  Decid 
Will  Face  Muri 


Cammack,  left,  demonstrate^  the  ute  of  ♦he  F*ete  Pederson 
'hs  Ron  Coker,  center,  and  Jack  Hteyer  The  tvbe  -s  shoved 
swimmer,  two  Hoes  encircle  h»s  txidy  and  toe  gv-ard  .% 
e  The  tube  *»  particularly  useful  allowing  the  guard  tc 

hysterical  victim  A4Q0M  reei  of  line  anchored  or\  the  b«‘ach 
m  heavy  surf.  Photo  *'v  Tom  Weper 


Melvin  Wakiron  ss:4 
va.s  killed  with  an' 
concrete  block  tom 
steps  of  the  rarch. 
said  a  witTWsa.  Jari 
'niomas.  who  lived  J 
street  from  the  ’h  ur* 
heard  a  noiae.  i  xikt 
window,  vxi  saw  Hott 
a  ^ock  from  the  J 
dmrch  steps 
Dree  tunes.  fl 


BY  BOBERY6R 


lub's  Tourney 
United  Effort 


Albert  Howard,  40.  has  been 
Isclared  sane  after  mere  than 
sro  years  in  a  mentid  hospital 
md  was  returned  to  Stuart 
Vednesday.  June  23  to  face  a 
carder  charge 
Howard  was  arrested  on 
^spt  10. 1908  and  dianted  with 
lardering  his  brother-iivlaw. 
Cmest  Mitchell,  on  the  steps  on 
he  St  Paul  A.M.E.  Church  in 
ilaat  Stuart. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest 
iioward  was  found  standinf 
aide  on  the  dauxh  steps  with 
i!  ^  on  his  hands.  Mitchell 
r  i-  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
with  a  concr^  Mock 
-  ■  on  his  head.  His  body 
r«r  alao  nude. 

At  the  drae  ol  the  bv* 
SherlfTs  Deputy 


The  Stuart  News 


have  never  thouidit  how  lucky  The 


.  telephi  nc,  (J 

they  are  to  have  a  group  of  Aiexaruier  Bell.  ;inyhow 
competent.  dedir  *ed.  answm‘d207rall5and  ip; 
wonderful  seamen  aiwa.  on  the  asked  for  inf  or  mat 
toiard  They  never  report  their  lorrh  was  quite  an  a  . 
CiMiists  .  .  they  should.  Ruth  Pelo.s:  set  up  indt  .  i  i 

}  So  we  got  the  ground  rules  set  tw^Kiay  page^  for  lh»  \u4 
up.  John  M<4)uigg  dlre^ed  i  after  she  and  b«*b  designed 
publicity  to  magatines  H  ti 
newspapersablyassisted  . .  r.,d 
iGlucker  who  directed  our  Big 
^»Mt  December  Tournament, 
local  publunty  was  great 
■Th-  Stuart  News,  The  Jensen  ** 

■irror.  The  Palm  Beach  Post.  | 

^  Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune. 

^(.r.  wsn;.  and  the  Martin  f 
wnt>  Cable  ^^r^lilny 
^toe  FLsh>N-Hol  was  selected 
Ale  Small  Boat  Tournament 
Fd-quarters  with  great  and 
help  and  a  smile  from 
^pd  Mrs.  A1  J(rfinson 
■  Chamber  of  Commerce 
^ed  our  many  requests 
^moteU.  mannas,  trade 
^  The  motels  and 
farinas  were  more  than 
cooperative.  I  received  two 
pho^  calls  with  roughly  the 
same  message  'We  traveled 
our  boat  to  Stuart  Friday 
Stayed  FViday  night.  Sa(urda\ 
night,  and  Sunday.  These  two 
people  said  the  motet  owner 
said.  '‘Come  hock  Sunday  PM. 
shower,  wa^  off  your  hands,  go 
to  the  Awards  Fi^  Fry,  then 
come  back,  freshen  up  and 
trouble.'*  leave  ...  No  extra  charge 
The, boating  people  of  Stuart  Wooderfu!!*’ 

•  June  19 
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No  motive  ws 
time  of  the  anj 
told 
been 
some 
door, 

‘going  to  pily 
Mitchdl 
hours  bef 
Howwrd  was  1 
Bible  at  the  tin:! 
amvwdatthec 
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A  Thought 
For  Today 


By  PASTOR 
CLINTON  C  MARLOW 
First  Baptist  Chvrch  ol  Stv 
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Death  is  a  comrl 
experience  for  man.  It  is 
inevitable  as  birth  but  m 
more  final  The  question 
‘  Are  you  and  I  ready  for  t 
moment  of  departure'*' 
Nothing  can  separate 
believer  in  Christ  from  the  1 1 
of  God.  Consequently,  he  ' 
death  with  q; 
confidence  knowing  that  b 
absent  from  the  body  is  I 
present  with  the  lx>rd  ' 

Are  you  read)  " 


fpeculat^  that  he  may  have^^h^. 

Otipped  a  pack  of  cigaretts  and  boats,  was 

lost  contr^  of  his  car  while  of  the  Japans  Jle  to  work  with  US 

laarangovertopick  them  up.  A  and  now  they  are  with  US  boats  moat 

pack  of  cigaretts  was  found  on  revenge  on  the  American  always  another  boat  was  to 
the  floor  of  the  car.  Upon  peoplebybusttog  our  eardrums  sight  .  .  so  we  canceUed  the 
tonpact  with  the  pole,  Darnell  with  ttwae  noisy  Hondas  "  Ray  Buddy  System.  All  the  Charter 
was  thrown  through  U»e  added  the  note  when  he  Boat  Skippers  told  me  "You 
windshield.  Taylor  said  rjamell  compUnwnted  The  News  "on  know  we‘re  out  Uiere.  we*ll 
was  dead  on  arrival  at  Martin  your  splencBd  editorial  about  keep  our  eyes  open  and  come  to 

Memorial  Hospiui.  noise."  He  expects  to  recum  to  the  aid  of  any  boat . 

Taylor  adiM  Ourt  Darnell  early  Oev^wr  -.  .  .. 

was  not  known  to  speed.  - - 

Damage  to  the  car  was 


LAST  WEEK'S  WEATHE; 


June2U 
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